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summer marked the beginning of the New 

Year. counted from the new moon after the 
summer solstice, That seems not the least bit 
odd to those of us in the business of producing a 
monthly journal; at the moment we are working 
an articles that will appear in January of 1975. 

Each day an extraordinary number of letters 
arrive at National Geographic headquarters— 
among them requests for previews of what is 
coming. “If only I had known that you were go- 
ing to publish that magnificent article on the 
Celts, T would not have written my term paper 
on the Etriscans,” mourned one lac. Another 
member asked how we were able to deliver the 
issue containing our North Sea story a month 
before the Ekofisk oi] well went wild. Had we 
planned it that way? 

A crystal ball is not standard equipment for 
our editorial staff, but we do try to cover topics 
of current interest. We have, for example, been 
working many months on an energy story that 
will reveal startling new advances in the tech- 
nology of conservation. We began work on it 
long before President Carter was elected. 

We will be reporting on the continuing search 
for even greater air safety. A magnificent pre- 
sentation on the life and works of Leonardo da 
Vinci (attention, term-paper writers) and a look 
at one of the most extraordinary excavations in 
history, at the tomb of the first emperor of China, 
will be arriving at your home this autumn. The 
wavs of the wolf and an account of life among 
the giraffes of East Africa are among the natural 
history features scheduled for the remaining 
months of 1977, 

We will also be reporting on nations and peo- 
ples in all parts of the world—an increasingly 
difficult task. At the end of World War IT, the 
United Nations was launched with 51 member 
countries. Today there are 147, many of them 
erected] on the ruins of colonial empire, Anel, 
sadly, in wide areas of the world the idea of free 
press inquiry into any aspect of national life is 
regarded with hostility and misgivings. 

Nonetheless we persevere, and will be bring. 
ing vou timely reports in coming months on na- 
tions In turmoil as well as on those enjoying 
peace and stability. | don't want to give it all 
away, however, and there will be more than 
one surprise in the issues ahead. Meanwhile, 
with a glance at the moon, we will wish the old 
Athenians and ourselves 4 happy New Year 


1: ANCIENT ATHENS, this time of mid- 
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Preserving Our Wild and 

Scenic Rivers 2 

Dams, dredges, cities, and factories have 

forever altered many of our once pristine 

waterways. The nafion'y effort to save others, 

still flowing free and unspoiled, is described 

by Society President Robert EL Davie and 

portrayed ona dowble mop sapplernent. 

« Montana's Flathead is explored by Douglas H. 
Chadwick and Lowell Georgia. 13 

« Jack and Anne Rudioe find tranquillity on the 
Suwganee. Photographs by Jodi Cobb. 20 

¢ David S. Boyer repartaon the historic 
Se. Croix where it wen between Wisconsin 
and Minnexsoig... 30 


and visita the Povific Northwest, where 
ra contra ersy rides the glacier-fed Shagif. 38 


® Nathaniel 7, Kenney und Bank Langmore raft 
the Rio Grande‘s spectacular gorges. 46 


«Join M. Kauffmann and Som Abell canoe 
Alaska's lonely ad wrsullied Noatak. 52 


The Rat. Lapdog of the Devil fo 


Through the ages a small but implacable enemy 
has brought man disease, starvation, and terror. 

Thomas ¥. Canby and James L. Stanfield survey 
fodav's elobal war against the resilient rat, 


Turkey Faces Another 
Crossroads 88 


Reset by political wares, international tensions, 
and the woes of a changing ecanonry, 

a notion pointed West hy Kemal Atatirk 

logks in new directions, By Robert Paul Jordan 
and Gordon W Gahan. 


Rituals and Spells Shape 

Gimi Lives 124 

A New Guinea village gives anthropologist 
Gillian Gillisen and her photographer 
haba, David, vivid insights inte primitive 
cancepiy of life and death, 


COVER: Undine Falls in Yellowstone National 
Park typifies the splendor af our nation's 
wispoiled waters (pues 2-59), Photograph 

hy Ed Cooper. 


LEAR AND PURE they ran, out 
of the hills and mountains of a 
new world toward the sea And 
men driven by vision, by lust for 

wealth, or by rehmous conviction fol 

lowed the shining pathwayvys—the St 

Lawrence, the Penobscot, the Connecti- 

cut, the Hudson, the Potomac, the James, 

the Savannah, the Mississipni 

Always it was the river that beckoned 
onward through the deep and shacowed 
forest, toward the mountain pass, anil 
later across the plains—the Missouri, 
the Piatte, the Arkansas. the Snake, the 
(Columbia, the Colorada. 

These were living streams, sometimes 
raging with destructive floods, some- 
times blocked by treacherous rapids, 
sometimes sa shallowed that Meri- 
wether Lewis's party in 1803 “walked 
almost as much...on the Ohio's bed 
as they had floated on its bosom.” 

If they represented difficulty and 
danger, the grand, clean rivers of what 
would become the United States were 
aiso highways to a destiny considered 
manifest Flathoats carried settlers 
irom old Fort Duquesne, later Pitts. 
burgh, to Cairo on the Mississippi in 
twenty days. Of the Missour}—Old 
Misery—it was said that it “follows you 
around like a pet dog with a dynamite 
cracker tied to his tail.” But it also 
opened the wav to the great northern 
plains and bevonel. 

The rivers also offered the priceless 
sifts af economical power and water. 
The first dam for a water-powered 
minding mill was built in Milton, Mas- 
suchusetts, in 1634. By the 19th century 
the old millstream had become a part of 
every New England town. 

Since that time there has been a con- 
tinuous development of our rivers a5 a 
matter of public policv—to aid naviga- 
tion, generate power, control floods, 
orovide fishing and recrention, irrigate 
fields, and provide water for growing 
cites and industries 

Old Misery now is contained by 
sven major dams, and we would pay a 
terrible price in some years if it were 
not. And we would expect a great 
working river like the Ohio to feel the 
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“We simply need that 
wild country....For it 
can be a means of 
reassuring ourselves 
of our sanity 
a part of the 
geography of hope. 


Wallace Siegner 
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constraints of 21 navigational locks 
Wlost of our other major rivers have 
alan been altered and manipulated to 
Various degrees. In short. there are prob- 
ably few of them left across the entire 
country that How pure and free from 
head to mouth, 

Today, writes John M. Kauiimann, an 
author who Knows ancl loves. rivers, 
“Such of the dumming and industrial 
ration of rrverine beauty in the East & a 
ready an accomplished fact” And ercolo- 
mst Kenneth W. Cummins adds, “due 
to the activities of engineers in concert 
WIL PWEer COMpAanies aril ABTONOMISES, 
most of the large... American rivers are 








now only a senes of impoundments 

As Wilh so many other resiurces, we 
have taken our rivers for granted. No 
one, na federal agency, has mace an 
overall assessment of the free-flowing 
rivers that are left, Statistics are seldom 
COMprenensive, and river conservation 
is usually a defensive campaign. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
whith has been mn the dam-building 
business for more than half a century, 
savs that about 50,000 dams restrain 
U.S. rivers. But they also estimate that 
only 48 percent of all sites with hvero- 
electric potential in the continental 
United States have been dammed 

The U.S. Geological Survey has other 
hrures—on. the discharge of rivers and 


on their water (Continued on page 9) 








“very ripple and 
eddy of this 
lovely stream 
seemed solemnly 
to feel the 
presence ol the 
oreat Creator. 
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“The river called, The call is the 
thundering rumble of distant rapids, 
the intimate roar of white 
water...a primeval summons 
to primordial values. 











“Water and life are two threads woven intrinsically 
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(Continued from pare 4) quality. But 
Touch information on the nation’s rivers 
Is Witely Spread among meences 

In 1958, in the spirit of a new aware 
ness that some of our beautiful rivers 
should be preserved, Congress passed 
the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, The 
legislation finally provided the incen 
tive and the money to begin. 

Right rivers. were immediately 4e- 
lected. They all seemed to qualify under 
the act's terms as rivers that “with 
their nmimecdiate environments, possess 





outstandingly remarkable scenic, recre- 
aiional, geologic, fish and wilellife, 
historic, cultural, of other similar 
values..." The act named 27 other 
rivers 2s candidates and set.a ten-vear 
limit to determine if they qualhed 

lt Was time to take stock of our river 
resources, but there Was no fationwicde 
brent ITY, The efforts towarrl river con- 
servation hacl been too frasmented. Pro- 
ponents of the act believed that a total 
of @ hundred rivers micht be included 
in that first decade, but now, nine vears 
later, only 19 rivers or segments of 
rivers have received the act's protection 


M 1975, in order to svstematze the 
selection, the Bureau of (hutdoor 
Recreation began a comprehensive 

study, screening every mver of 25 miles 
or more in leneth. The bureau has re 
cently narrowed its choices to 300,000 
miles of fiver, representing perhaps 
4.000 separate stream seements 

Within the next vear they should be 
able to tell us how many miles of free 
flowing river are left in the United 
States. We should have a more accurate 
measurement, in other words, of our 
obligation to posterity. 

Under the act, rivers or sections of 
rivers are classified as either (1) Wild— 
unpolluted, undanumed, with primitive 
Surroundings. accessible only by trails: 
(2) Scenic—undammed, with shoreline 
largely undeveloped, accessible by road; 
or (3) Recreational—treadily accessible, 








with same development and preexisting 
dams allowed 
There seems to be general public ac- 


ceptance of the need to keep some of our 
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rivers undeveloped, but compromise 
often seems impossible: After a disas- 
trows flood, the cry for dams gors up— 
and conservation tukes the ramble seat 
In the middle of a drought like that 
now altlicting our West, we hear earnest 
entreaties for impoundment. 

And although conservationists point 
out that the majority of economic hvdro- 
electric power sites are alreadvdammed, 
today’s energy crunch provides incen- 
tives to develop more. Hydroelectricity 
now provides only 14 percent of the 
nation’s generating capacity. 

Though ‘spiritual, recreational, and 
economic needs continue to conflict, 
there seems little question that most 
people-in the United States still regard 
their rivers a6 an ever flowing resource. 
It is symptomatic of this relaxed atti- 
tude that the latest official figures for 
withdrawal and consumption are seven 
years olcl. 

Yet even the picture of water use in 
1970 is quite enough to give us pause. 
Our streams provide 67 percent of all 
the water used by the population. In 
1970 the number of gallons funneled 
through the nation’s water pipes, tur- 
bines, and irrigation svstemns was 3.17 
trillion gallons a day, or ight times the 
averuge daily flow of the Mississippi 
River. That huge volume included 1,800 
gallons daily for every person in the 
country. The average home used a hun- 
dred gallons a day per person: Total 
water consumption in the country 1s ex- 
pected to Increase 220 percent by the 
veer 2000. 

As water use rises and our rivers are 
pressured by an energy-hunery nation, 
the inevitable decisions will have to be 


mace, case by case. At what price do we 
exploit our rivers? What will be left for 
others? The next four or five vears are 
“absolutely critical,” warns Bill Painter, 
former executive cirector of the Amer- 
ican Rivers Conservation Council. 

‘The National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System can make a difference. Dams 
and dredging will be prohibited on pro- 
tected’ rivers, development curtailed, 

In time this river system will preserve 
portions of our geography and his- 
tory, and, in a way, indicate our charac- 
ter as a people. From Maine's Allagash 
to North Carolina's New, from Wis- 
consin’s Wall-to California's Feather, 
from Idaho's Salmon to the upper Rio 
Grande in New Mexico, the nation is 
assembling living portraits of the beau- 
ty of our streams. The double map sup- 
plement to this issue shows the extent 
af the effort. 


HE NEEDS of our people have 
T been great indeed, and the rate of 
. Tiver use for navigation, irrigation, 
and industry has parallelect the remark- 
able growth of our coonomy, Yet one 
remembers the lament of Washington 
Irving more than a century ago: “The 
march of mechanical invention is driv- 
ing every thing poctical before it.” 
There are rivers running clean ane 
free, as of old, and others that offer-a 
respite to the modern soul. In places, 
that purest poetry of nature, the chim- 
ing of a2 mountain stream, may still be 
heard. There are dark-shadowed rivers 
that evoke our past. Surely this is a 
legacy we will have the wisdom to pre- 
serve for generations to come. +# + 


“Rivers have what man most respects 
and longs for in his own life and thought—a 


capacity for renewal and replem 
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iment, 


continual energy, creativity, cleansing’ 
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ORNING SNOW LIGHT the 
color of pearl was in the south 
window, | lav lor a moment 
more beneath the quilt, lts- 
tenine to the jays at the feved- 

er, then rose ane) shivered into my wool 

e, the mercury huddled at 

ten deerees beluw zero F. A northwest 

Montana moming at my hom along 

the North Fork af the Flathead River, 

three dave after Thunkseiving 

Later | went to the river to draw wa 
ter and fowl the ice was four inches 
thick on the channel that sweeps around 
the island hv the house—pertect for my, 
fancee, Karen, and me to take a quick 
skate betore lunch 

We were chiding along, when Karen 
euticdéniy called, “Look!” pointing to the 








robe. Chute 


brush bank where a moose was trotting 
throuch <houlder-high willows. We 
curved to a stop lo watch 

Exhilaraterl, we dericled] to take off 
our skates and walk across the land 
where the main current of the North 
Fork flows. Stepping out onto a ribbon 
of sav, we could see tn all directions: 
mountains, forest, sparkling water, a 
hue country of green and white 

To the east of the river hes Glacter 
Nation Park, established in 1910, ane 
al its core towers the Livingston Range, 
which carne: the Continental Dovirle 
nocth at elevations of more than nine 
thousand feet. From the river we could 
she Where the top of the continent 
marches past the border into Canara 





and Where the remote heathwaters of the 
North Fork begin, (For 4 detailed map 
of the Flathead see Wild ane Seenic 
Rivers of the United States, a supple 
ment to this issue.) 

The North Fork reaches some TO 
miles south before joining the Middle, 
and then the South Fork of the Flat- 
head, which have course a hundred 
miles cach to their confluences. All three 
forks move between tall mountains, 
simetimes pouring through limestone 
chasms so deep and narrow the sun 
se¢ms never to touch the water. In 
nlaces ike the (Chinese Wall near the 
headwuters of the South Fork, a solid 
band of white limestone a thousand fect 
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Mieh above Montana's 
Flathead Bastn, a Rocky 
Mountain goat eyes his 


domain: one of the newest 
additions ta the Nattonal Wild 
and Scenic Rivers System: The 
author (facing page) kayaks the 
rivers South Fork, 
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VWountain sitl/ness and midmorning for blanke! Borman Lake, ane cy 


thick and ten miles long emerges fron 
the unbroken green of forested hills to 
swiip wcross the broad landscape like 
the crest of a mgantic wave 

The wild lands drained by the Flat 
head contain perhans two-thirds of the 
threatened grizzly bear population and 
most ot the wolverines south of Canada 
the endangered northern Rocky Moun 
fun wolf, cougars, fishers otters, moun- 
lin goals, osprevs, bald eagles, and 
other rare ancl wonderful creatures 

During summer this interacting com: 
munity of animals EX(MUNCS Its Prone 
inte the heh, fhower-filled alpine meat: 
ows and tundra of the Flathead, while 
OU? Wintel’ It contract WO & fa©rrov 


strip along the rivers 


Qince the waters-of the three fork 
jain, however, they enter the human 
spiiere. For forty miles the nver mean 
ders through rich farmlands, past the 
rowing towns of Columbia Falls ani! 
Kalispell, and south into Flathead 
Lake, the largest natural freshwater 
inke west of the Mississipon The river 
emerges [rom the lake to flow throuch 
tibal lands of the Flathead Indians: 
hen turns West to join the might, 


Pacihe-bound Columbia River evstem 


WS THE NORTH FORK and other 
sparsely inhabited parts of the Flat 

: headct'« Erihtiries, nou remains oat 
the American frontier to demanel self 
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reliance and tnititive from those living 
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there. Among ov North Fork neigh- 
bors, many from other purts of | 
country, the openness anc individuality 
of the frontier thrive. 

If vou were to drive the long, wind 
ing North Fork road along the narrow 
banks high over the river, the first prtn- 
ole vou might meet are John-and Karen 
Gray, proprietors of the Polebricge 
Mercantile, Virtually unchanged since 
early homesteacers came to purchase 
flour and salt, the mercantile t& store, 


saloon, fas Station, past athce, chain 





caw remur shop, motel, social center, 


and @oose farm all in one 


Unlike most merchants: however. 


John and Karen have littl desire to 
expand and increase profits. "We make 
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many lakes in Glacier National Park that feed the Flathead’s North Fork. 


enouirh to live the way we like” John 
said, petting the sleepy orange cat that 
sptaw led across the counter. “Sure, we 
could put more commercial develop- 
ments on our land here to keep up with 
the demand from summer park tourists 
en we'd be busy day and night 
manazine the place” 

Karen shares this casual approach to 
business, “Oh, don’t buy that, for Pete's 








But | 


wke.” she acinpomished as] reached tor 
a.can of preserves. “You can get that for 
two-thirds the price in town. We have 
to keep the prices high on a few things 
becouse we sell so few." 

From talking to the Grays and other 
North Forkers, [heard about Tom Rey- 
nolds and the early days of the valley 











Tom, new 30. had not been to town for 
three veurs, so [ went to find him. 

A deer watched woth curiosity as I 
drove up to Tom's remote homestead 
When I arrived-at the coor, | was sur- 
prised to find not a dour hermit but-an 
engaging boast with an Enelish wecent 

Tom told me he had emigrated from 
England to Canada, where he found 
work ona farm for ten dollars a month 
He moved south to the North Fork Val- 
levin the early 1930's. There had been a 
promise of better work with all the oil 
and con CSO OMe on then. 
Plentiful wild meat and fur-bearing 
animals along with expectations of an 
earlysiay energy boom had enticert 
many others into the North Fork, un 
til the population crew well bevonel 
Wwhal ois today, enough to support 
two post offices and three small one- 
roan eho hin 5 

A= it turned oul, the [uel reserves 
proved disappomnting, and the cost al 
supplies from distant 
towns ond row materials to market 


Lins poring 


became too great. [he human pop- 
ulation in the area soon depleted the 
supply of wild meat and furs through 
wnreculated hunting and trapping. “dine 
by one, except for Tom and afew hard 
families, Lhe settlers lett 

In back of the house Dom's woocsted 
held enough dry tamarack wood for 
“T chop: a 


litth: now and mam to keep active,” he 


three of four hare winters 


suid, Doms always busy al one project 
ur another, and he can) understand 
how some older people he has met can 
bai hep Aah wntars 

Noone could describe Marv McFar- 
land gs sedentary. A charming woman 
in ber 70's; and one of Tom's longtime 
neighbors, she lives by the river in a 
howse full of windows When you sit in 
her home, vou can often see elk, coy 
otes, and hawks in the open wrasslaneds 
of Big Prame, and there are moun- 
thins wherever vou turn. Her home 


stead is one of several private parcels of 





land within the bouncdariws of Glacier 
Nutional Pork, a holdover trom eiurls 
nark days when hunting, trapping. and 


ctotk raising were permitted 
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“This ta cicilization!”” says 
the author. Happy without 
plumbing or electricity, 
he bathes outdoors, A 
fortnight later his fiancee, 
Karen, siceeps snow off 
his unfinished toolshed. 
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[ stopped to visit her en route to 
hardike Bowman Lake (pages 14-15) 
with my canoe, She greeted me with 
cookies and an aromatic herbal tea 
served) with fresh whole milk 

Mary stuclied! entomology at the Uni- 
versity of Paris many vears ago, then 
went on to a “chool of veternnary mech 
cine. There she developed a keen in- 
terest in nutrition and health and also 
in another veterinarian. “When vou mo 
to 2 school with three girls and eight 
bovs, vou end up geting married,” she 
explained. Her husband, now deceased, 
brought her to the Narth Fork, where 
they first tock over the tarthest north ol 
ul] the homesteads in the park. Later 
thes ranched at Bie Prairie. 


LATTER-DAY PIONEER lives on 
the river not far from Mary. At 
Bill Atkinson’: there oc fresh 
bread, and butter from his small herd 
of goats. The fence of Bill's pasture 


extends into the river so his horses ane] 
goats can teach the water when they 

Hill's cabin, dark and warm inside, 
smelled of smoked hides. Across from 
me as late my bread was Bill himself, 
a robust, alert, voung man with a full 
beard and long hair, dressed from head! 
to foot in beautifully handcrafted buck- 
skin, Sametimes he sat. sometimes he 
paced about like a wolverine. 

Bill works hard to emulate the ways 
of the early mountain men and the 
Inctans before them. He likes to dwell 
on the fact that at bis threshold the 
North Fork still contains virtually every 
predator and prey species that has been 
here since the [ce Age. 

Disillusioned with civilization—he 
pronounces it “shrivelization"—in his 
homé state of Florida, Bill came weet 
After a tour of duty a& a medic in Viet 
Nam, he returned, determined to re- 
creale a frontier life. 

He ts indeed self-sufficient, supple- 
menting food he raises with wild meat 
and fish. All his clothing: comes from 
hides and furs that he tans himself, and 
he buys the few things he can't make 
with money earned from selling engrav- 
ings done on antler. He has spent only 
$38 on home improvements since | 99, 
and averaged S1150 a vear for his 
energy needs: one tunk of propane gos 
for two lamps in the cabin- 

How beng can Bill endure as a delib- 
erate anachronism inthe modern world? 
His. independent ways have sometimes 
run counter to park regulations. And he 
already is competing with too many 
trappers, poachers, and nonlocal hunt- 
ers for the same animals. Yet Hill's way 
of life remains direct ancl unfetterecl I 
the wilderness con last. perhaps Bill 
can last ton, 

The region is still something on the 
order of an African me reserve, where 
animals can range freely over o vast 
area with a minimum of human cis- 
turbance. The wild lands drainect by the 
Middle Fork, some of which are unrler 
study for a national Great Bear Wil- 
derness area, Connect the same kind of 
country in Glacier Park with the Bob 





Marshall Wilderness of the South Fork. 
Wonse; rivziies, mountain pots, even 
n rare timber wolf can be seen by the 
Middle Fork. Elk cross from summer 
ranges in the Grreat Gear to winter on 
south-facing hillsides in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, overlooking U.S. Highway 
2 and the Midclle Fork. 


THE GREAT THREATS to the con- 
serviilion of the wildlife habitat of 
thé Flathead are sublivision of lane 

ownership, howe, mining, and oi) and 
mis exploration. Timber harvesting can 
lead to erosion of riverbanks and -silta- 
Hon ol streams, with particular damage 
to the spawning success of such fish as 
the rare westslope cutthroat trout and 
the Dolly Varden, a twpe of char. But 
logging may soon be the least of the 
fishes’ worries: 

Several vears avy Rio Algom, a 
Canadian subsidiary of a giant inter- 
nutional corporation, announced plans 
to study the feasibility of mining large 
coal reserves near Cabin Creek, a trib- 
utury of the North Fork just eight miles 
over the border in Canada: 

The company envisioned openine the 
sides of two mountains to extract high- 
crade coal for Japunese markets. The 
original plans included #& townsite for 
3,000 people, anew highway, a railroad 
spur, and a coal-fired power plant, all in 
the uninhabited! region. 

Although Rio Alwom is examining 
every means of avoiding environmental 
damage, Flathead residents have joined 
in nearly unanimous concern over the 
proposed mine. Dr. Lawrence Sonstelie, 
a biology professor at Flathead Valley 
Community College, pointed? out that 
such large-scale mining could lead to 
accelerated erosion and siltation, polly- 
tion from fine coal particles in the air 
amd water, and introduction of benton- 
ite, a clay harmful to acuatic life, into 
the water. Ancd.of course whatever hap- 
pens to the North Fork will eventually 
affect the heart of the region, Flathead 
Lake itself. 

“Let me show you why we're so wor- 
ried,” said Loren Kreck, a Columbia 
Falls dentist whose home overlooks the 
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Flathead River. Loren held wp a bottle 
of water with « laver of fine coal parti- 
cles settled on the bottom. 

“We took this sample from the creck 
below o similar mining operation in 
Hritish Columbia,” he said. Then he 
shook the bottle. The water turned a 
dark, sooty color and remained gray 
long after he put it down. 

“Tt will stay like that for two or three 
duvs,” he said, shrugging his shoulders 
“TImarine what the rapids on the North 
Fork could look like,” 

Fears that the Flathead's spectac- 
ularly clear waters would turn black 
led residents to form the Flathead Coali- 
tion. Among the 28 different groups 
represented in the coalition are not only 
homeowners along the Inke, but two 
chambers of commerce, organizations 
not alwavs associated with conserva- 
tion efforts, The coalition’s goal is sim- 
ply “zero pollution of the Flathead, be- 
cause,” as one member told me, “that ts 
all the svstem can take without losing 
its special qualities.” 

Whatever happens to the Cabin 
Creek coal-mining project could well 
set a precedent. With millions of tons of 
coal at the headwaters of the North 
Fork, Cabin Creek may be only the first 
of the area's large opencut mines. 

Not long after controversy over Ca- 
nadian coal mining began, Texas Pacific 
Oi Company applied for leases on some 
200,000 acres of public lands in Flat- 
heal Noatiqgnal Forest to explore ane 
develop deep oll anid gas deposits. Since 
these initial applications, other com- 
panies and speculators have applied for 
leases on thousands of acres: 

There has been a reprieve of sorts. 
Congress has made the Flathead trib- 
utaries part of our National Wild and 
scenic Rivers System, a compact to 
himit development on the American 
cide By this action the United States 
sent a strong unspoken message to Lhe: 
Canaclians about coal-mining pollution. 


E ARE A NATION sometimes 
| obsessed with progress, but we 
are also a nation that has never 
forgotten its frontier beritage—one that 
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High-grade coal—like this 
from an old North Fark 
mine —underlies the river's 
headwaters in Canada and 
clouds the future af the 
Flathead's clean waters. 


still counts beauty and wilderness 
among its most precious possessions. 
Flying one day with photographer 
Lowell Georgia over immense forest 
tapestries, we came to the river, my 
river, my home. Suddenly Lowell 
turned and asked, “Isn't that your 
place down there?” 

| looked below al a tiny wooden 
cabin partly concealed by trees, and I 
could! barely make out the garden clear- 
ing. The river sparkled past it all, and T 
imarined Karen walking to draw water. 
l imagined the river alwys shining like 
that, our home always hidden amid the 
natural shape of the land and us being 
able to kneel and drink the cold, sweet 
water, to look up and perhaps see an 
elk with her calf wading across it, and 
[ said, “Yes, ves, that’s where I live.” 
There by the river i 


OUR WILD AND SCENIC RIVERS 


By JACK and ANNE RUDLOE 
Photographs by JODI COBB 


Lazy as asummer day, the 
Sumranner slides around a bene, 
wandering from the Okefenokee 

Swamp to the Gulf of Mexico. 


oe IPLE THINK there's Sone 

thing awfully magic about the 

Suwannee River,” Al Heard, di- 

rector of the Stephen Foster Cen- 

ter al White Springs, Florida, told 

us. “They come and want to touch it. 
holed tt, or take tt back in a jar.” 

The center is a state-operated park 
that honors the composer of “Old Folks 
at Home,” better known as “Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River.” A native of 
Pittshureh, Foster never saw the river 
but chose the name from a map, shert- 
ening it to fit his tune Fortunately it 
replaced an earlier choice, “Way Down 
Upon the Pedee River.” 

Foster couldn't have chosen a better 
river to iImmortalize; It has moot 
vanety, and grandeur. Emerging from 
Okefenokee Swamp in (reorgia, the 
suwannec slices through Florida's sane 
hills and limestone cliffs, nishes over 
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leaves of cypress and 
During its journey, 
are nourished by nu 
merous crystal-clear creating 
transparent where shells zgheam 
twenty feet below the surface 
[Launching our canoes in the Suwan- 
nee rust below ( Ihetenoakee SW ELIT, Wwe 
journey of to the 
Gully. It was August and hot, and we 
were allowing o leisurely three weeks 
4; the Suwannee leaves the OCke- 
it cradually conlesces, owing 
through an eerie wildemess af stunted 
Oceechee ame scattered 
cypresses, mving litth shack 
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In this revion Okefe 
first set 
cants sill live alone the river, 
closely Ged to its Wilcherness 
Adten Simms, & sandy haired Leenager 
who worked for the Youth Conservation 
Corps at the Okefenokee National Wild 
life Refuge, pointed to a huge alligator 
on the bank of the boat canal. He 
chuckled “They et onte me the other 
flav about p that old gator 
He's crazv acting. | got him rocking, 
slayyping the water with hrs tail. The 
sal [hact to quit, bwere a bad in-thience 
turriste.” ““orunting’ ts an old 
used GY hunters to attract 
by imitating them calls 

Allen lives in his family’s orperméal 
pre-Civil War log cabin near the banks 
of the river (Continued on page 25 
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“Way down wpon de Sivanee 


niber, a homesteader awiatts 
a catch af bass or catfieh. 
Sach a restful scene place 
back the wistful notes of 
Siephen Fosters “Old Folks 
a’ Home, the ballad that 
nade fhe Sumdnnee one of 
the most celebrated rivers in 
America. Truth is, Foster 
mer sae the Suwannee. 
Searching for @ river name 
befitting a new sone aboul 
the South, the composer tn 
[Sol first chose the Pee Dee, 
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a stream in the Carolinas. He 
later scratched it out (left. 
Desnte tts fame, the 260- 
nufle-long Surcannec reniains 
uncrowded and largely 
undeceloped. In earlier times 
Spanwh soldiers splashed 
across tls fords, Seminole 
Indians and gator hunters 
roomed along ifs banks, 
did moonshiners toiled 
furftively in tls swans. 
Today conservationists are 
active, frying to preseres 


ihe rivers antique queet. 
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if the occasional abandoned ‘shack 
hidden in the foliage wasn't a defunct 
moonshine operation. Stills were once 
ae common as cottonmouths in the 
swamp, but high sugar prices and the 
efficiency of lawmen and revenuers end- 
ec] most modnshining. 


ELOW FARGO the river loses its 

swampy character, cutting through 

sand hills covered with pine-and- 
oak scrub. As we drifted m the late 
afternoons, we bevan looking for camp- 
sites on the stark white sandbars that 
rese along the river bends, We swarm in 
the cool waters of the Suwannee and 
built our fires with “fat-lighter™ pine 
knots. Even on damp rainy nights the 
resin-sonked wood blazed cheerfully. 

Quiside our carmpfires the eves of 
wild creatures vleamed, owls hooted, 
ariel bats swooped On one sandbar near 
the Georgia-Florida line, we camped 
near a wild-bee tree, listening to the 
ominous buzzing that came from the 
monumental oak. About thirty miles 
across the Floricla border, the Suwannee 
roared, if only briefly. Even before the 
sien, “DANGER—SHOALS §00 FEET 
AHEAD,” we could bear the sound of 
rushing waters. 

We pacdled ashore just above the 
shoals and made camp. Only the thun- 
derstorm that descended on us could 
obscure the notse of the water. 

We awoke in sunshine, and in the 
moming light the white water boiled 
magnificently over rocks and ledges. 
Who could have thought that this 
peaceful stream that filtered through 
tree roots and swamps a few miles up- 
river was capable of such violence? 

Portaging our gear around the rapids, 
we pushed our lightened canoes off the 
bank, anc were sucked up and swept 
along. Fighting desperately to retain 
control, we saw we were approaching 
rocks, swerved, plunged nose first into 


the water, paddled through air, and 
swamped. Laughing and exhilarated, 
we swam our canoes to shore to relonel 
and press on past water-sculptured 
white limestone outcrops to White 
Springs, several hours downstream. 

A picturesque «mall town with well- 
kept Victorian mansions rising above 
the river bluffs, White Springs is also 
the Florida heaciquarters of Occidental 
Chemical Company, which operates an 
extensive phosphate strip mine and 
holds mineral richts along miles of 
Suwannee shoreline. Five miles inland, 
towering draglines rip holes into the 
earth, extracting phosphate for ship- 
ment as fertihzer for overseas as well as 
for domestic use. 

Occidental has agreed not to mine 
to the shores of the river, but it was cit- 
ed by Florida State pollution-control 
officials in 1975 for excessive turbidity 
and runoff resulting from construction 
and dredee-and-fill operations around 
a Suwannee tributary. 

The citation was withdrawn when 
the company signed an agreement to 
alleviate the problem, but a bigver con- 
cern remains: Occidental's 20-vear plan 
for strip mining will destroy thousands 
of acres of swarmplands and pine plan- 
tations in the Suwannee Basin, 

Even with land reclamation, this will 
greatly influence the future of the 
Suwannee River Basm. Under present 
Florida law, little can be done to stop 
strip mining on private lands. 

The Suwannee was recommended for 
inclusion in the Wild and Scenic Riv- 
ers System in-1974 by the Department 
of the Interior, which suggested that it 
be administered by the states. The pro- 
posal was opposed by property owners 
who fear loss of ther land and devel- 
coment rights, and by those who want 
local control. Now the Florida govern- 
ment is working closely with several 
local agencies to provide protection 


Surefire proof of marsh gas requires only a match, as Andre 
Clerell, botanist at Florida State University, demonstrates 
ina Setcannee Basin stream. The match briefly ignites bubbles 
of methane rising from decaying vegetation below. 
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ODO AY they are not nearly so wile, 
of course—nol the rivet Uitly 


Life Hialy lowe iL Waly WET i 


But today we have stenypa 
buckwuird m time into the enrly | 800rs 
mito the jog stockache of 9 reconstructed 
North West Company tracing post on 
a tributary of the St. Crom Raver 

Insice t 


is futtenne Union lack, things seem.as 


a, i E ' en 
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they were nearly two hundred vears 
Pye when Frenm h-( TEETH Peay VUVAECUS 
Were exploring the wildermess west and 
north of the Great Lakes. Ax-hewn ta- 
bles. Beaver pelts drving, and fox and 
mink ancl otter. Guns, traps, skinning 
knives, gunpowder, fire steels, tobacc 
twists, blankets and glass beads, and 
Womtlen Ker of “hich wine —a potent 
mixture of rum, brandy, and shern 
And here is Jacques, the vovageur, in 
costume, plaving fis historic part with 
dramatic fidelity, Yoyageurs were 
known to be filthy, obscene, super- 


SLILIMTUS 





drunk whenevel | ossible, vet 
tough as an Indian, cheerful under trials 
that would try the heart of a Jesuit mar 
vr. Many vovageurs were, in fact, half 
ndian. Uhei fat 
them, had taken Incian brides 


“We vovaigeurs, we eat from a brass 
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Whiseer of a canoc breaks the 


stiemce of fhe At. Crom Aeasin as 


feo Onince Indians scout for wild rice. The St. Croix dirides Minnesota 


and Wisconsin for 127 miles, finally spilling tts waters into the Mississipy. 








not. Ane seep three in a bel, wearing 
our clothes and huidling Logether un- 
der our blankel to keep warm 

“Lam bere alone today. The others 
are uptiver with the Incians, who are 
trapping beaver and otter. If they re- 
turn with enough pelts. we may all 
share a small keg of high wine 

“In the spring we load our barchbark 
canoe with beaver pelts. We paddle up 
the St. Croix, down the Brule to Lake 
Superior, and across to Fort Willtam 
InCanwia Chere we meet the mangers 
de fard, the pork caters, from Montreal 
Theyre vovageurs, but weaklines who 
cannot manare our routh life in the in 
terior, Cannot carry 180 pounds over 
the bong portaees, Cannot drink ben 
fasks of wine. Cannot live on pemimi- 
can, or Indins dogs, or perhaps noth 
ine at all, having to chew on ther 


POLES Ls when there i DO Fame 


Fancy footwork and 
unconny balance 
determine who stats 
up, as Ting ane 
Robert Scheer, both 
world logrolling 
champions, Sep aire 
affine practice 
match at Hayward, 
Wisconsin. Phe sport 
beean in tie [9th 
century, when daring 
lemberjzacks rode lope 
downriver during 
spring timber drives. 
Lag james would often 
choke the mover, as 

at Taylors Falls. 
Minnesota, in JAS, 





“They @at only salt [Ok ancl) orits 
And. like metsenger beve. ferry our 
heaver pelts back ta Montreal. for the 


felt hats of Barrope.” 


NS REAL LIFE, jacques is Dennis 
Hoffa, & Voung historian. He rides a 
circuit of schools, smoking his vov- 

apcur clay pipe, Weartnt vovareur 
chothes, entrancing voung people with 
his lively and authentic remcarnation 
from the romance of the American 
northhand. This morne he his plaved 
his role at the tracing. post built by the 





Minnesota Historical Society on the 
Snake River near its confluence with 
the St. Cros 

The St Crow today separates. for 
L277 miles, the states of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Together with its longest 
tributary, the Namekagon, i was 
among the first rivers to be <et aside 


Vational Geographic, July [977 


under the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act 

They are wild again today, these riv- 
ers. But for modern pathdlers with alu- 
minum canes, they ure wild in ways 
that are luxurious bevond all notion of 


primitive wilderness 

Though his name is unexpectedh 
English. Richard Smith is a Vagabond 
Voyageur and poet who has paddled 
many of the ancient waterways of Min 
nesota and Wisconsin and beyond. Now 
together, we are canoeing down the Na 
mikagon, pronounced Wa-ra-AK AW gon, 
t Hilting- Indian name that means “place 
of the sturgeon.” 

We drift throwech the vellow shim- 
mering of birch trees along the shore, 
the burnt-orance flutterme of oaks, the 
crimson flaming of maples, and the 
rainbow medley of their reflections im 
the rippling pools 

A dee cocks its incongruously large 





Our Wild and Scenic Rivers: The St. Croix 


ears to listen to our coming. A grea 
blue heron, with ite keen, almost tele- 
soph’ eve, spots us a hundred yards 
away, then leveb its long neck for oa 
dawnriver takeoff, [t wings low over 
the water like a flying boat ponderoush 
strugeling for altitude 

Almost at our elbows we watch mink 
skittering along the shoreline. bunting 
food. We surprise a trio of otters hap- 
nily sliding down a grassy groove in the 
bank, then splashing, guruling and bur- 
bling into the water. They swim around 
us CUrOUSIY, Urchin-size sea lone 


T NIGHT, in the darkness outside 
1 our tent, the covotes howl, There 
.i5 the Staccato chirping of the little 
caw-whet owl. and the grandtatherly 
hoot of the great horned owl 
Richard bas almost forgotten that 
this river is not troly wild, that it flows 
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traders. lumber barons, and Scandinavian tmmirrants. 


Conocitsis, aiglers, and houschoaters torte the latest chapter 


on this waterway, which is now under federal protection. 
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through Wisconsin's vacationland and 
is surrounded on all sides, and some- 
times not far away, by roads and vil- 
lages and lakeside resorts, 

“Vou have to be involved with this 
river all the time,” he says. “Not because 
of any danger, for it’s truly a river for a 
boy and girl in-a canoe, or a man and 
his wife and children. The trauma is in 
the very effort of seeing and feeling 
eo much,” 


allows hunting and trapping—but 

- Wisconsin and Minnesota have pro- 
vided some state game refuges. And 
forested purks os well, where only ca- 
noeing, camping, fishing, and photog- 
raphy are permitted, 

Wisconsinites and Minnesotans are 
both proud that here, scarcely twenty 
miles from the two largest cities of 
the upper Midwest, Minneapolis and 
St Paul, they have an unpolluted sce- 
nic And recreational river for people 
bo enjoy. 

Even so, along its shores some are 
disturbed, even -angrs—landowners 
having to sacrifice their cabins or re- 
sorts to the condemnation proceedings 
of the Federal Government. 

“People in the Midwest don't have 
many tational parks or wild rivers;" 
Lyle Lieffring told me, “Sure, they've 
hac land condemned for such things as 
roads But cabins and homes ancl river- 
front? Their own recreational land for 
the recreation of other people too? 
That's more traumatic.” 

Lyle, who owns and rents summer 
cabins at Upper Webb Lake, showed 
me one dav where his own little hide- 
away cabin on the river used to be 

“The feds bought it ancl hadi it dis- 
mantled,” he said. “They would have let 
me keep it for 25 vears. Rut mavbe I 
like it better this way.” There was noth- 
ing Ieft to be seen but a little clearing 
in the forest. 

“T still come here, like a visitor. To 
fish or hunt, or just te be here But 
today Kids from the cities are camping 
where my cabin used to be, enjoying 
my scene,” 


Ts WILD and Scenic Rivers Act 


The Indians, first the Dakota Sioux, 
then the Ojibwis, or Chippewas, lived 
on these rivers for untold generations. 

Mrs. Lolita Taylor, widow. of a chief 
of the St. Croix hand of Ojibwas, today 
lives in a comlortable home near the 
river. She is an author, and retired after 
30 years of teaching in the Wisconsin 
public schowls. 

“The wise old chiefs persuaded our 
people to move westward, away from 
the white man, as early as the 1600)'s,” 
she told me. “They first settled at the 
confluence of Lakes Superior, Michigan, 

“My ancestors, the St Croix, mi- 
erated down the rivers from Lake Su- 
perior. Because they hac yuns, they 
pushed the Dakota Sioux west onto the 
plains, and the forests and the wild nice 
of this river country became vital to 
our way of ite” 

After the Indians came white men, 
for the beaver. And later, more of them, 
to level the vast forests of giant white 
pine. And finally, farmers, to burn the 
stumps and homestead the land. Theu- 
sands were immigranis—from [relancel, 
Englund, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
and central Europe. 

To reach their pools, they came across 
the Great Lakes and up the: rivers in 
steumboats. Others traveled cross- 
country in praine schooners. 

Back down the rivers, sometimes 
jamming them, they floated logs for 
their sawmills, and sent their farm crops. 
to the growing towns and cities of the 
upper Midwest, 

The Ojibwas sold their land in com- 
pliance with treaties forced on them by 
white newcomers. Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota came into being; with the St. 
Croix River dividing them. The Ojib- 
was were split into tiny reservations on 
opposite sides of the river and under 
two differing state governments 

For years they have been fighting the 
jurisdiction of state laws and courts in 
their lives, maintaining that they are 
subject only to federal lawe. 

“But what we are fighting for pri- 
marily,” Lolita Taylor told me, “ts our 
culture and our land, and its fish and 
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but now for fie sthence ane his soul 

Wiiny citizens actively help the co- 
eranne fovemment to improve Lhe 
quality of wilderness experience. Ihe 
*! (row River Association i a col 
lection of people who cherish the river's 
beauty and sohlude 

One member, Mary Jane Leonard 
tole] me: “The St. Crom Vallev is lke 
nee One comes to resent even an 
firplane whining overhead, lhough 
those of us on the: bower river, wher 
motoropats antl water-skiers are al 
lowecl, must lear to lve with noise.’ 

Mary Jane has retired] to a two-leve! 
chilet on the river, und on weekends 
she canoes its. quiet IpSstreaim Wiilers, 
ving a paddle in away that belies her 
Pe amie 

Sirurd Oleon, also Fr, has hadi such 
thoughts since he first came here with 


1 


his canoe in 1916. ane founrcl and mar 





ned «farm col named Ehizabeth Uhren- 
holdt. whe lived near the bank of the 
SC KAGE 

He found, as well. same of the earh 
inspiration that impelled bin to be 
come eloquent voice for wild-wuater 

inoeing and a force for over conser- 
vation. Eventually, as an author, be be 
came a hich priest of wilderness 
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“Wilderness can be appreciated 
by contrast, anc solitude wndersiooad 
only when we have been without i 
One can live with people traveling the 
Wilds in primitive ways, but not with 
uircralt, snowmobiles, or cuties, no 
matter how muted they mav be.” Siz 
had written that in Keflechons From 
the North Country, an inscribed copy.ot 
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Wings of a dragonfiy sparkte (ike 
rossamer on the St. Croix, A 


mu-whel aul plays peekabon, 
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HE PROPLE of the Skaeit lov terrified, trangto walk through the fis! 
thi lroure scenery where then But when we reached the other «tel 
mver «@ bor. Dhev climb th the spokes would have thrown endug 
mountain peaks, hunt im th <almon up into the wagon to hast th 
ils, and fish tn the icy streams family for days. But what fish are left 

ind mourn the passing of the day today, well, the Indians get ‘em 
when the river almost overran its Phe controversy surrounding fish and 
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Trecking «a glacier in the 
Coscade Range, U.S. 
Geological Surcey warker 
Minedy Brugoan bores a hole 
for a marker stake. South 
Cascade Clacter adcances 
dbout three feet each month. 


Pacific (map, facing page) Its year- 
round we-rdden tributary valleys ane 
deep and cold. Vet, where its glacial 
waters reach the sea scarcely a hundred 
miles away, the Skagit delta is one of 
the most fertile gardens of the clohe 

Five million pounds of . veretable 
ners were harvested here in 19746, in- 
cluding two-thirds of the best spinach, 
beet, and cabbage seeds in the country 
Lush dairy lands share the delta with 
loamy fields sown with tulins, irises, 
dattocils, and straw bernes 

From the mountains that ‘lope clown 
from the feet of Skagit glaciers come 
hundreds of millions of board feet of 
prime frand cedar and hemlock 

Yet the Skamt has been proposed for 

















eral protection uncer the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act. The questions, then, 
if not the answers, are clear: How does 
one declare a nver scenic or recreationa! 
when the people of its floodplain, with 
their farms and homes and highways. 
need more dams for flood protection? 
When it already turns turbines at five 
major hydroelectric dams, and a higher 
one is on the drawing boarrl 

How does one elect to preserve even 
more of thé rrver's forests 4s wilderness 
when thoée already reserved are covetec 
by the timber industry? When a thow- 
sand square miles of ils mountains ancl 
lakes have recently become national 
park, mutional recreation area, or fed: 
tral wilderness: When the secrets of its 
ishing and boating and climbing and 
camping have leaker out to a world 
hungry for recreation? 

And add to that the controversial 
coming of nuclear power to the Skagit 
And the specter of a horde of foreicn 
homesteaders, from such places as Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and Canadsa— 
anxious to buv, alone with Skawit driz 
tle and fog, some peace and quiet to 
calm the soul 
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iG BEAVER VALLEY is a forested 
cathedral, its columms giant recars: 
its nave leads the eve upward 

toward such altars as ice-mauntlecl 
Mount Shuksan, and the white cone of 
volcanic Mount Baker, its crater smok 
Ing asf with incense 

If Seattle City Light is to obtain 
another 270,000 kilowatts of peaking 
power for whal 1s already one of the 
most dectrihed cities in the world, it 
must food part of Big Beaver Vallev by 
raising Ross Dam another 121 feet, acd- 
Ing to its alrendy very high 400-fnot 
witherhesel 

‘aul Krasbel and Tim Hill. courncil- 
men of the city of Seattle, are trying to 
decile whether they really want mare 
power for Seattle at such expense 

“Qur city, Tim told me; “owns the 
electric OOM anc is made up ot 
people wha constantly LHe Tre pawer 
But also of people who love these moun- 
tains and vallews. Besictes, if the Federal 
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Power Commission and City Council 
vote to raise Ress Dam, the fooding 
would swallow up seven square miles of 
recreation land in Canada That couted 
provoke a lot of anti-Americanism,” 

I knew, An irate Canaclian hacl al- 
ready told me: “We made a bad bargain 
with City Light ten years ago, Traded 
miles of the Canarian Skagit for a piti- 
able payoit of $44,566 o year.” 

But that was before the environ- 
mental revolution of the late ‘GO's. In 
1974-75, Norman Pearson, then British 
Columbia's deputy minister of lands, 
tried to reverse the agreement. 

“The entire thing,” he told me, “is 
tangled up in politics. The best hope for 
the Skagit is for your Federal Power 
Commission to heed the environmental- 
ists and other agencies, kill the high- 
dam project, and get our two national 
governments off the hook.” 

However that international wound 
may fester, City Light is proposing to 
construct Copper Creek Dam on the 
main stem of the river entirely within 
Washington State. Hundreds of Skagit 


Qur Wild and Scenic Rivers: The Skagit 


floodplain farmers would applaud. 

“In 1975, on this river, we lost more 
than 100 cattle in a flood,” said Hob 
Hulbert, a supervisor of the Skagit Con- 
servation District “No loss of human 
life, thank Gocl But it was bad enough, 

“The Copper Creek Dam wouldn't 
really help all that much, though. Two 
Skagit tributaries are the real problems, 
the Sauk and the Suiattle. And thevd 
be kept free of dams if they became 
scenic TIVers. 

“Li we can't get a dam on the Sauk, 
we'll have to build a major diversion 
channel for floodwater, and raise and 
strengthen our dikes. Either way, it's 
going to cost a lot of money.” 


EAR THE MOUTH of the river, 

another controversy has flared. 

| Puget Sound Power and Light ts 

on the verze of constructing a nuclear 

plant and using Skagit water for cool- 

ing two reactors to produce more kilo- 

watts than all the river dams combined. 
Or ts it on the verge? 

Not according to Seattle's Roger 
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Wilderness means more profil 
for the spirit and less for the 
pockel in the dispute-nidden 
SkKacit Basin. Should the Skagit 
iin inclusion in fhe nation's 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System, 
commerchal nferests would 
have to temper plans: The 
timber indusiry, whose bounty 
filly an off-river channel at 
the Skagil's mouth (above), 
wonld have to curtail 
operations on the waterway. 


New dams would be forbidden 
aon protected stretches, a 
concern to farmers whose 

land (above, right) often 
Hoods. Seattle City Eaeht 

now wants to rave Aoss Dam 
2] feet, which means flooding 
lend in Canada. Toa areid 

uni eatly low-water ciatay such 
as this left by clear-cutting for 
fioss Lake (right), the utility 


plans to remove stumps from 


future resercoir sites, 





























Leed, attorney for SCANP, Skagitonians 
Concerned About Nuclear Plants 

“Puget Power,” Roger says, “has 
agreed with Skagit County to pay ad- 
vantet taxes, to soften the impact of 
three thousand construction workers 
coming into the valley. But we're con- 
ceried with nuclear safety and pollu- 
tion of the river. Also with earthquake 
danger. A geological fault runs almost 
beneath 15. 

Primarily, though, we tlon't want 
ten years of boomtown. activity and traf- 
fic jams and skyrocketing land values 
and new industry in this beautiful 
pastoral valley,” 

This is not the view of the Skagit 
County Board of Commissioners: How- 
ard Miller. the chairman, told: me: 

“We approved the plant because we 
can't go on getting tax blood out of our 
farmers or from retired people. A nu- 
clear plant would double our tax in- 
come and allow us to be very selective 
about other new industry we let in.” 

Before he got into politics, Howard 
was a fishing guide on the Skagit for 17 
years. “It's tough to make a living guid- 
ing fishermen these days,” he said. 
“Pollution and fluctuating water caused 
by the dams have cut down on the fish 
populations. And with the Incians—tt's 
a real mess.” 

In 1974 a federal court upheld the 
treaty claims of 14 Washington State 
Indian tribes to half the salmon and 
other migratory fish tn tracitional tribal 
fishing grounds. Opinion on the ruling 
is vigorously divided. 

Mrs. Cela Campbell, 74 years old, 
invited me into her littl home and 
calmly, but passionately, told me how 
the controversy looks to an Indian 

“Until the 30's and “40's we could net 
fish anywhere. Then the state closed us 
out You could only use a hook and line 
on the rivers. At least then vou could 
still catch fish. Today vou ¢ean't catch 





one all day. And now they blame ws! 

“But how about those fishing guides 
and all those rich fishermen from Seat- 
tle, and all these commercial netters out 
in Puget Sound snd in the ocean? They 
were nearly all white men till recently. 

“Now that Federal Judge George 
Boldt has given us back our night to net 
fish ancl sell them, the white people are 
so mad they talk about impeaching the 





judge. But he knows the problem 15 not 


really how to divide the few fish that 
are left, but how to make rivers pro- 
duce like they used to. He's going to 
make more rulings about fish, about 
dams, and about river pollution by 
logging and industry.” 


PMNENE SLONIKER, a U.S. Forest 
(Fons silviculturist, has a, few 
words on change in the logging 
world: “There /arve been mistakes in 
dur logging. But some environments 
purists think any logging is a disaster, 
and clear-cutting a case for capital pun- 
ishment The timber interests think 
trees are for cutting, and for some the 
crime is in preserving too much of Skag- 
it country for parks and wilderness: 

“Our job is to see that forests: serve 
everyone—trom the backpacker in the 
hich country te the wage-earning Skagit 
logger. They should all realize that the 
art and science of crowing and harvest- 
ing trees includes some clear-cutting as 
a tool we have to use, 

“Betore we offer any Skagit timber 
for harvesting in the future, we'll pre- 
sent an overall timber management 
plan at public hearings. Everyone will 
have his say in advance.” 

That's probably the best part about 
the Skavit River Valley. All kinds of 
Skacitonians are in on the act of resolv- 
ing its problems. Maybe they can no 
longer think of it. ae their very own, but 
at least they are helping to shape the 
heritage for those to come. CJ 





Persisting at their oldest industry, Swinomish Indians haul ina net af 
salmon and steelhead near the mouth of the Skagit. A bitterly contested 
court decision recently wpheld the rights of certain tribes to half 

the total catch of migratory fish in traditional Indian fishing waters. 





By NATHANIEL T. KENNE’ 
Photographs by BANK LANGMORE 
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A wtade aucay from fexes— 


and work— Manuel Carnillo 


of San Vicente, Mexico, once 


helped stypport his famtty 


by fording the ricer for weld 


jobs on the U.S. stde. [legal 


é reign WEN are easier in ary 


months. when much of the 


rinerbed ix parched (left). 


U.S. border patrols mul 


often overlook this practice 


in order to concentrate on 


fhoase whe aiftenpl fo sheyy 


fdipr Md ited id Scent 


Ari ‘i 


f fhe i re? Carine 


tteelf, but the Comanche, Kiowa, anc 
Apache Indians, whose raiding. trails 
into old Mexteo passed through the 
despoblado, were rarely Trendy to tn 
truders. Anct when these warnors Were 
gone, American outliws and Mexican 
bancicos made the country one to be 
avoided 

Wo Indian war party has ridden the 
trails in this century. No bandits have 
shot up a Big Bend boarder town since 
the time of Pancho Villa, when a gang 
of hungry caballeros looted the store at 
(slenn Springs in. 1916 





MVODAY, although smugegiing and il- 
legal border crossings vex authort- 
ties ii tao nAabions, iar and Hore 

Wilderness lovers baat down the Rio 
Gsrancde without worrving about tes- 
neraces. Most of them float only Big 
Bend National Park's three magnificent 
canvons, Santa Elena, Mariscal, and 
Boquillas (map, pages 48-4) 

For 191 miles, beginning above the 
head of Mariscal, the Hureau of Chut- 
doar Recreation proposes to keep the 
and in a 
natural state under terms of the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act 

I ¢xplored this ragged area with 
friends last vear. [was not an easy tip 
Qur rubber rafts swamped in rapids 
Occasionally we fell overboard. Unce 
we ran out of food, and until.a fiend in 
a plane dropped us emergency rations. 
lived mostly on fried catfish. But onh 





Rio and a sice of athoming 


once cid we meet a man we thought 
might do ws harn 

We fount him on the Mexican shore 
one clay as we pulled in for lunch, .a 
raeeed man with the dark itatures and 
stocky build of an Apache brave. Un- 
smiling, laciturn, he refused 2 cup al 
coffee and a crzurette 

“Then is there something else we can 
do for vou?” T aeked 

“Sr senor,” he sail, fishing a hondred- 
dollar bill owt of patched jeans, “Could 
You Change this 

We went on downriver without trv- 
ing to solve the mystery of where, in the 
despoblacde, a man mihi come across a 


huncdned-collar bill ‘a 
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Sourkling wir, water, and! aniumn 
hues erect the author and his party 
in the trackless, unpeopled Noutak 
wiiderness. Along the river a wpper 
reuches, they camp on springy 
tundra (ubove), Oownsxtream they 
feasted! on char ene salmon— 
shandoard fare for area erizolies. 

Mn summer, blueberries are 
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Unfaced by rarely seen Aan 
intruders, a porcupine (above) 
stands patoon the riverbank, whit 


ared fox explores willow thickets 





upreme beauty, and he points excited 
lv us two evrialcons slash the air abovi 
us. “Alreatiy a [rertect aay, 
‘Northern lights, 
qarernss the nverT, now ay oa 


Much of the Noatak has been pro 


he exuits 


pluneine 


caribou 


nosed for protection in aur Wile ane 
Scenic Rivers System. But the Noatak 
er 


has sanificante for bevond the rrver 


deelf Ac we lenve the mountiwns, we 





Tae or Poss ih unculating tuncra walle 
that has broadened to 40 miles. The De 
Lone Mountains, which tom the Arcti 
divide: stund blue on the north horizon 
\imost as far to the south are the 
Baird Mountains: The rivers but astm 
“iver fibbon looping through thal 
Vast nose Ae 

"This its what the Noatak country is 
Ul about,” says Dave Schmitz. “There's 
nay reac ower there—just Miles and miles 
af streams and lakes and mountains 
That's what the widhfe requires—ia 
more than the river corndor alone 

Dave hopes that much a the basin 
ret preserved i a perk WIL) Ge protect 
ec for research fmol environ ntl edu 
cation. There is nothing comparable to 
tin the rest of the nation. Alreacy the 
area has been recownized by the United 
Natio: aa a biosphere reserve, where 
stuchies CAN De CNET LAACT Showy hhc 
Hlant and animal systems relate to each 
other and] to mans activities 

Wthouch the Noutak 1 virtually un 
peipledt, a scattering of Eskimos and 
Chel recece=.0Ts nave Fore aie ree won 
for aves, At one of ther old bunting 
compe on Okak Bend we see antler sie 
runners pnd © wooden oss tii ker halt 
buried in the tundra. Laowniriver we 
come upon an earher habitation flint 
Chippinges, stone tools, the binckened re- 


mune Of ancient camphres 


,PLDS AGAIN. A beavy chute, we 
know, hes ahead. We plan to check 


ft carefully, bul i “4urpriéee 





nonetheless. Dave Schmitz and |, trai 
ine wutch anery white waves swallow 
Rip and Tec. When they reappear, ther 
CAnoe 17 wos SOO We See ons 


them heads as they strugzle-in the 55 


decree F. water to swim their canoe 





toward shore. Then we too are caught. 

We dodge a rock and plunge into the 
tossing white mass of water. The first 
wave slums gallons over our gunwale, 
and we are whirled around as the cur- 
rent grabs our stern We sweep on, 
backward As the force slackens, we 
turn and glide to a gravel bar, We find 
Kip dolefully searching his sodden pear 
for a last fishing rod, Ted holds a sogey 
sleeping bag and a dripping bag of 
snacks, his entire supply, 


scene fhvthemn—trom mountains to 
Aopen plain to nmuveecdness again 
when highlands close in ahead to frame 
the big handsome valley called the 
Grand Canvon of the Nonatak. 

At New Cottonwood Creek we fish in 
at poo! full of sail-finned, iridescent eray- 
ling. We glide through a scenic narrows, 
autumn bright, where the riverbed iz 
inlaid with veins of quartz over which 
we see the big dark shapes of salmon 
running. 

The Grand Canyon offers us a beau- 
tiful twesiay float: canbou on the 
mountainsices, golden eagles overhead, 
storms and rainbows alternately threat- 
ening and promising, sunset-fired choud 
formations, Then we come al last to 
epruce trees, A welcome sight after so 
much tundra, this small grove repre- 
sents the northwesternmest extension 
of boreal forest in North America. Wolf 
tracks dint the shore, and swans call as 
they wing southward 

Now we canoe for six spectacular 
miles through Noatak Canyon. This 
truly a cut, 16 sheer cliffs rising more 
than 200 feet above the water, It par- 
ticularly impressed the river's first white 
explorers, who in 1885 paddled ane 
dragged a hide-covered boat up the 
flooding Noatak for hundreds of miles. 

With our modern equipment we and 
the Eskimo family motoring upriver 


\ WE JOURNEY: ON, we sense a 


have it.easier, “Seen any moose?” asks 
a young man, as the family swings in 
for a chat. They are seeking winter food 
supplies. fishing and hunting out of a 
camp-a few miles below. We have come 
to an important subsistence area for the 
people of Kotzebue and Noatak village. 
Under provisions of the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act, much of this 
fegion, with its bread forested valley 
and ponds important to swans and 
other waterfowl, will henceforth be 
uncer Eskimo stewardship. 

Sleet spatiering on our tents awak- 
ens us next morning. Mittened and 
glover, we paddle through a blinding 
storm to camp in a sheltering spruce 
grove. [na nearby river pool young Eric 
fishes for arctic char, One four-pounder 
nearly doubles up hus light spinning rod, 
but socn five char lie gleaming on the 
shore. Cousins of the brook trout, they 
make a delicious dinner. 

On the last day of our journey motor- 
boats ply the river and, ahead, the roofs 
of Neatak village gitam atop a high 
bank. Eskimos’ fish racks hung with 
drving salmon line the strand. Children 
are casting for char. We stop to chat, 
and a young Eskimo couple say, “Come 
up for supper.” Soon we are enjoying 
caribou stew, fresh-caught salmon, good 
stories, good somes. 

Pleasant as it is to be among folks 
once moore, to feel the warm touch of 
civilization after nearly three weeks of 
wildermess travel, we all share-a wistful 
regret for what we have left behind: We 
have glimpsed original America and 
taste! a first sacrament of the New 
World. As we make our last camp, ona 
river bar, cloud banners glow with 
moonlight, geese call, and the Noutak 
flows by “from deep within"—the 
meaning of its ancient name. We feel 
its purity and strength, its constant re- 
newal, und we know that deep within 
ws the Noatak now also flows. 0 


Arctic heiress, Amelia Sherman greets cisitors at Noatak 
—the river's only eillage. Thanks to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act, she and the state's other native 
peqples can now profit from their wilderness legacy. 





By THOMAS Y. CANBY 


Photographs by 
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Him tines than any other anirnal 
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OR THE RATS OF ENt 2B the wears 
follewme World War TT were the worst 
of all times—a bitter foretuste of the 
way the world could end 

Binding explosions rocked Eneebi and 
ather thets of Eniwetok-Atoll in the western 
Paciic, gouging mammoth craters, flattening 
i) weaetation, engulfing them with mammoth 
waves. With each blast, pills of lethal raclia- 
tien spread bencath telltale mushroom clouds 
ms the Uniter States tested its atomic arsenal 


A lew. veurs after the nightmare ended, bi- 





olopists visited] Engebi. They found racioac- 
tive substances in plant life, reef fishes, the 
sotl itself. (4 Leniwetok’s battered islets, Fin- 
geht had taken one of the greatest poundings 

“We set out some traps,” recalls Dr Wil 
ham B. Jockson, a member of the scientific 
tsk force, “and rats quickly Allecl them. The 
lane abounded with rats. Not mainved or 
menetivally ceformed creatures, bot robust 
rodent: so in tune with their environment 
that their life spans were longer than average 

The rats’ burrows shielded some from di 
rect effects of the blasts,” concludes Dr. Jack- 
son, Larector of the Environmental Sturclies 
Lenter at Ono's Bowling Green State Uni 
versity (page 69). “Hutany way you look at it, 
their survival was uncanny.” 

Will rats inherit the earth? 

Chis resihence of rats amid nuclear hole 
Caust cdismavs but does mel SUrprise those 
lamiliar with what one 19th-century write 
called, with grudging achmiration, “the Devil's 
Indo.” Your .verage rat can 

* wrcele through a hole no lorcer than a 
uuurter: 

* scale a brick wall as though it had runes: 

* swim hill a mile, and tread water for 
three davs; 

* gnaw through lead pipes and cinder 
blocks with chisel teeth that exert an inerecdd- 
ible 24,000 poumels rer SUE neh, 

* survive being Aushed down a toilet. and 
enter buildings by the same route 

* multiply so rapidly that a pair could have 
[3.000 descendants in a yeor's life span 

* plummet five stories to the cround ane 
scurry off unharmecd, 

Little wonder that rats, endowed with such 
phwvsical prowess, have flourished despite our 
unremitting wesaults through the ages. Since 
nicrent Rewplins put out the firstrodenticice, 
we have fed them poisons by the thousands 
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Loday Anttenfanger Wilhelm Klimasch, 
emerging from a sewer (helow), keeps 
the German town mostly rat free 
A Japanese work, The Thwarted Rut 
Catcher" (above), attests the frustration 
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af tons: We have «et nnumerable and inge- 
nious snares, from simple snap traps to elabo- 
rate devices that guillotine the rat or drown it 
in beer. We have fumigated, flooded, and fired 
rat burrows. We have tried sterilization ane 
electrocution, resorted to germ warfare, even 
tried breeding a better cat. In desperation we 
have burned down houses to drive out the 
rats. Yet each day we awaken to the certain 
knowledge that our implacable foe is still 
our inseparable companion. 


Rodents Create a Worldwide Menace 


Lf our tactics have been clrastic, our cause 
has been just. 

This year in the United States alone, rats 
will bite thousands of humans, inflicting 
disease, despair, terror. They will destroy 
perhaps. a billion dollars’ worth of property, 
excluding innumerable “fires of undetermined 
ongin” they will cause by gnawing insulation 
from electrical wiring. 

In a world haunted by threat of famine, 
they will destroy approximately a fifth of all 
food crops planted. In India their deprecta- 
tions will deprive a hungry people of enough 
grain to fill a freight train stretching more 
than 3,000 miles. 

Around the world rats and their abundant 
parasites will spread at least twenty kinds of 
fisease, from typhus to trichinosis to deadly 
Lassa fever. In Asia, Africa, and the Americus 
—including the United States—people will 
die of plague, the dread Black Death that 
destroved no less than a quarter of the popu- 
lation of medieval Europe. 

In several tropical nations rat populations 
will suddenly explode, and rodent hordes will 
devastate the land. Last year they overran 
wast areas of the Philippines, Venezuela, ancl 
the African Sahel, ravaging crops, chewing up 
irrigation pipes, even girdling trees in refor- 
estation projects. 

“When we speak of rats,” explained Pro- 
fessor Jackson as we strolled before hundreds 
of beady black eves at his Bowling Green 
laboratory, “we're dealing with the most 
numerous and successful mammals on earth, 
excepting only man himself. Unfortunately 
for us, the rat's success is almost invariably 
at our expense. 

“Like man, the rat is a generalized animal, 
able to eat almost anything and live almost 
anywhere, not specialized like the anteater,” 





he continucd. “Generalization ts the key to 
the rat's extraordinary adaptability. 

“The same species that lives in a burrow 
here and in an attic in Europe may inhabit 
the crown of a Pacific island coconut palm 
In a West Virginia trout hatchery, officials 
found rats diving in and competing for food 
with the fish. To vary their diet, they simply 
seized fingerlings. That's adaptation.” 

Dr. Jackson paused before a bank of cages 
labeled with names of a score of U.S. cities. 
“These are the notorious ‘super rats,’” he 
said. “Qh, they don't look super. But they are, 
in terms of survival: ‘They've inherited a ge- 
netic resistance to common anticoagulant 
poisons. Some can withstand a hundred tines 
the dosage that would kill a normal rat.” 

Dr. Jackson introduced other occupants of 
his cages. “This is the ‘bare-tail squirrel’ of 
California,” he said, indicating specimens 
from San Diego. “Rats love California's lush 
suburbs, with their abundance of fruit and 
nut trees. They also nest in the trees—iiterally 
filling the niche of the squirrel. 

“These,” he moved on, “came from Eniwe- 
tok. Their ancestors survived the atomic tests 
—teal super rats.” 


The Villains—a Fearsome Foursome 


OW the hundreds of kinds of rodents around 
the world, four main species of rats have in- 
timately linked their destinies with man’s 
(pages 64-7). These nocturnal scavengers, 
along with the common house mouse, wear 
the label “commensal,” meaning literally that 
they share our table. From their common 
homeland in Asia, they have hitchhiked on 
camel caravans and covered wagons, on ships 
and airplanes, and with us they have con- 
quered the world. 

Meet them: 

* Norway rat (Rattus norvegicus). Overrun- 
ning Europe in the 1700's, the “huge mouse” 
stowed away on vessels of every maritime 
nation, including Norway, thus unfairly ac- 
quiring the name of that lovely land. This 
burly burrower is the principal rat of the 
United States and is regarded by many experts 
as the must destructive mammal on carth. 
® Roof rat (RF. retiws), Bearer of the plague 
ground nests, often (Continued on page 65) 
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Norway rat 


Bie, oferessice, lolerates cool 
nather, prefcr ordi fiealitoiy. Peat 
chemynomber one inthe United States, 

Rattes norvegicus traceled qn wD PIA 
offer than Norway's, but the name stuck. 


Rooi rat 
Fieect, nimble climber. Dwell 
in rural areas one acacnast towns. 
Rattus rattus ferred the Black 
Death bocalls to Europe. 
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Polynesian rat 


Accompanied Polynesian ana 
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= Lesser bandicoot 
| Plunacderer of 2rain on frnedias 
ore tintesres Prolif = ii femate 
Bandicota bengalensis can begin 
hearing wou af face montis ane 
oroduce seren pupa every month 
thereafter. Here shown in avitated 
state, fur standing on ene, 


(Continued from page 63) in ceilings and 
attics. Only it and the Norway species make 
their homes in the continental U.S. 

® Polynesian rat (A. exvlans). When daring 
manners colonized Pace islands three thou- 
sand years ago, they carried rats with them, 
perhaps as a self-replenishing source of food. 
Today the destructive little “Poly” is found 
from its native Southeast Asia to New 
Aealand and Hawai. 

* Lesser bandicoot (Bandicota bengalensis). 
Scourge of southern Asia, the shaggy bandi- 
coot gorges in grainfield and granary, hoard- 
ing in its burrow four to eight times as much 
as it devours on the surface. In recent decades 
bandiconts have spread from the fields to 
become the dominant rat in many of Inclia’s 
Villages and cities—commensalism evolving 
before our eves, No other rat equals their 
staggering reproduction rate—a litter a 
month for each female, seven pups per litter, 


The Heroes—a Small Band of “Hat Men” 


These are earth's most destructive four- 
legged creatures. And against them, a small 
ami beleaguered fraternity of “rat men"— 
ambated with universities and governments, 
pest-control companies and sprawling United 
Nations agencies—wage a silent, almost 
anonymous struggle around the globe. 

As photographer Jim Stanfield and T em- 
barked for front-line coverage of the strugzle, 
we mulled a friendly word of warning from 
biologist Michael Fall, a U.S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service specialist who has helped combat 
cropland rats on four continents. 

“To someone who lives in the temperate 
zone,” Mike Fall cautioned, “the rat problem 
In the tropics defies comprehension.” 

Comprehension dawned beneath a blazing 
Philippine sun as an airboat whisked us 
across a vast swamp on Luzon, Our pilot was 
Russell F. Reidinger, a Fish and Wildhfe 
Service biologist assigned to the Rodent Re- 
search Center (RRC) at Los Bafios, a project 
of the Philippine Government and the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (AnD). 

“The marsh is @ great place for growing 
rice,” explained Russ. “Unfortunately, it's 
also a great place for rats. You can have a 
population of one per square yard in a place 
like this.” 

Dozens of rodents—a subspecies of the roof 
rat—scattered before our speeding vehicle, 


bs 


scurrying into mats of water hyacinths, leap- 
ing like frogs from lily pacls. 

“You really sce them at dusk,” Russ yelled 
over the airboat's roar, Neighboring farmers 
see them ton, pyzmy hordes stealthily advane- 
ing to raid their rice elds. 

Rats lie like a curse on the life of Pablo 
Murinay, a dignified, impoverished farmer 
who lives near the swamp. “Every year they 
destroy more than half my rice crop,” he said 
in his simple, tidy home above a pen of 
Squcaling prs. 

Pablo told us he hacl requested special 
Masses to ask protection from the rats. He 
and his neighbors hac paraded a life-size 
wooden image of their patron saint around 
the fields, beseeching him for help. In ces- 
peration Pablo had secretly run a wire froma 
public power line to rig an electric fence 
around his field. The high voltage had killed 
a neighbor's water buffalo, and Pablo had 
gone to jail. Now he was experimenting with 
baiting and had fresh hope. 

“Tomorrow,” said Russ, “we'll visit a har- 
vest ina heavily infested area. Then vou'll 
understand his problem.” 


Children Reap a Grim Harvest 


Dawn found us balancing along tops of 
paddy dikes toward a group of 20 harvesters, 
men and women of all ages. Bandannas shad- 
ed their faces to ward off the merciless sun. 

The harvesters surrounded a plot of rice 
the size of a basketball court. Sickles flashing, 
they bent to their timeless task. 

Slowly they closed their circle around the 
shrinking rice plot. A handful of children, 
each armed with a stick, now deploved ex 
pectantly behind them. 

Suddenly a rat burst from between two 
harvesters. “Yee!” exulted a small boy, taking 
off in hat pursuit. Stick flailing, he connected, 
and placed the body atop a sheaf of rice stalks. 

Rats boiled from the rice into a melee of 
shouting, stick-wielding children. Harvesters 
joined in, pinioning rats with bare hands and 
feet, slashing with sickles, whooping when a 
bite drew blood. 

A bleary-eved man approached—the field's 
owner. “T've been out here every night,” he 
explained wearily, “banging on a tin can to 
scure away the rats. Even then, I had to har- 
vest ten days early to beat them to what was 
left, maybe a third of the crop,” Still his efforts 
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had paid. He pointed to a nearby field that 
had been wiped out, abandoned to the rats. 

With the last stalk cut, the last rat killest, 
the harvesters mover on to another plot, 
while youngsters skinned the catch and placed 
the litthe carcasses on sheaves to dry in the 
sun. A body count showerl 93, By day's end 
the group had a thousand rats—ample for 
lunch, for cinmer, for market. In many piurts 
of Asia and tropical Africa no squeamishness 
is attached to the eating of rats found in 
the wale. 

“Youd think it would take years for rats in 
this area to recover from such a slaughter,” 
sai Russ, as we followed a harvester carry- 
ing rats to sell in the market at nearby San 
Antonio, “But the survivors will easily rebuild 
the poprulation before the next planting. Anv- 
way, there are countless more in newhboring 
helds, ready to move in.” 





A ‘Tasty Answer to Protein Deficiencs 


At the edge of town we stopped while a 
stranger purchased two rats for five centavos 
ench. We advanced a block and watched the 
sale of two more rats. Long before the market 
came in sight, the hast was zone 

“Rats Can help pt , de much-neederl alae 
tein,” sand Russ, “but the farmers pay a high 
orice i host 
converting Vemetation to meal.’ 

That evening we cathered for dimmer m the 
nice-storare howse of Mrs: Evufemnia Peres, a 
gracious and vivacious San Antonio planter 
Except for our table and a huge, idle rice 
polishing machine, the warehouse was empty: 
Rats hac devoured most of Mrs. Perez's crop. 

“A lew vears ago,” Kuss sakl as we 4al 
down, “a local businessman tried to market 
canned rat meat He gave tt the trade name 
STAR—‘rnts’ spelled hackwarel [t didn't catch 
on Were hoping to do better with a new ral 
sausage developed here.” 

A. bow! of steaming coconut oil passed be 
lore us. From its depths we each speared a 
deep-fned rat. Surprising ourselves by enjoy- 
Ing three apiece, Jim and | agreed they had 
the pleasing gaminess of squirrel or rabbit. 

Next day at the research center, biologist 
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Jess Sumaneil, chief of the Philippines’ rocdent- 
control program, formiciable 
laisk Gacing his nation amd region 

“Each year,” be said, “rats in Asia consume 
at least 48 million bons of rice—enourh to 
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Free for the moment: Dr. William B. Jackson of 
Bowhng Green State University in Ohio releases 
nh fat in a chicken farm to see of it 8 deterred be 
high-requency sound), KReeylt rat unfased 

In an experment conducted by Dr, Rack Ateck- 
ef, d60 of Howling Green State, a cal volunborn 
presses © bar, transmitting brie! electrical pulses 
into ite-forebroim (below), Why dees it do aw? The 
mwer may help woravel the complex threat ol 


mouvalion in rats, and possibly in man 
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Rats by the thousands inhabit the temple of 
Hindu goddess Bhnmwati Karnig tn Deshnoke, 
Rajasthan, where two worshipers bow to the cov- 
dess's Image in an inner sanctum (right), Rats at 
their feet dine on «a bowlful of sweets, erain, se 
milk callerd fpefefiv. 

Sculpturect rats flank the goddess on asalver 
door above) and adorn & marble archway at the 
temple entrance (left). A live rat peers from a hole 
in the sanctuary wall (below), “They were all 
Around me, saves photographer Stanfwied “While 
l was shoctine pictures, the mats enawed holes tn 
my camera bav and even chewed the insulation 
[rom my strobe liehis. shorting them out” 

Devotees explain that the rats, ike all bving 
creatures, are welcome. Some Loctians criticize the 
eost of 53.500 @ year to feed the rats, when the 


country & whelully short of food for peopie 








feed a quarter of a billion people. When we 
talk about rodent control, we're talking about 
human survival.” 

Can Asia's nce farmers hold so pervasive 
a foe at bavr 

United States and Philippine experts be 
lieve they have found a way, based on thou- 
sans of hours of painstaking experimentation 
by scientists at the RC and the U.S. Wildlife 
Research Center in Denver, Colorado. By, 
placing poion-bait stations at strategic points 
in the field and increasing their number as 
rat pressure mounts during the growing sea- 
son, the scientists have shown they can slash 
nce losses by a dramatic 95 percent. 


Skeptics fear the scheme asks too much of 





poorer farmers: [ronically, to make the bait 
they must mix some of their own scarce grain 
with the poison—feed their rice to rats. But 
the Philippine Government has enthusias- 
ically adopted the batting as a nationwide 
program. And already Arp and CARE field 
workers seck to transplant the technique to 
stands of rat-plagued Indonesia. 

(On many smalter Pacific islands, tree from 


hogs, dogs, or human beings, rats rein as the 
dominant mammal—truly king rats. Often 
Norway and roof rats, introduced by mariners 
such as the great English navigator Capt. 
James Cook, have joined the indigenous 
Polys. Finding his vessel “a good deal pres- 
tered with rats,” Cook anchored at an island 
near Tahiti, “and made a path for them to get 
to the land, by fastening hawsers to the trees.” 

All too frequently the rodents have wreaked 
havoc with island economics and ecologies. 
For a briefing, I pand a visit to the U.S: Wild- 
lite Damage Research Station in Hilo on the 
“Big Island” of Hawaii 

“Rats maraud almost everything we grow 
here, from coffee to orchids to macadamia 
nuts,” explained station director Larry Pank. 
“Theyre worst in the sugarcane—il mil- 
hon dollars’ worth of damage last year alone 
And cane is one of our major industries 
after tourism.” 

We plunged into-a jungle of cune towering 
ten feet overhead. Surely, I thought, here 
was enouzh food for both rat and man 

“ote those red stalks?” asked Larrv. “That's 








Conscientious objectors in the war on rats, grain dealers in Bombay bargain while 


half a dagen guests take a drink (night, Members of the Jain religion, the merchants 


refuse to farm rate that infest their warehouses, eobbling vrain by nivht with a sound 


like the clacking of a rowmiul of typewriters. Responding to government emcourngement, 


aman builds aratproof grain-storace bin in-a home in Ganeshpuradiabove). Barrel-like 


DiInS Made of chun, al Meet, are eadaly pierced by enawing rodents, 
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In primal Edens snakes and other predators probably kept the rat at bay. An India 
pyihon in the Macras snake park demonstrates: crush (left) and gulp (right), But py 
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rat damace. A sinele bite lets in fungi thal 


Lee the Sear io ferment CLE the rnure 
cane. Polwnesian rats will nibble one stalk, 
then ¢o on to the next. Norway and roof rats 
are almost as bac. Fantastic destruction 
“Here comes the counterattack,” saicl Lar- 
rv. With @ roar, a biplane skimmed low over o 
nearby held, trailing a diaphanous plume of 
tiny particles that pattered down. Searching 
the mround, Larry pointed with his toe to a 
small grain. “Qats mixed witha rodenticide,” 
he yelled a8 the plane made another pass 
seven of them can kill a Poly. “In 1975," he 


continued, “when nnices were hich, 
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approximately forty daliars’ worth of cane.” 

‘This kind of chemical warfare i proving 
far more successful than an effort nearly a 
COMO ai Le introcluce id natural THEE il 
the ral into HManweir | learned of ittrom Dr. P 
(Juentin Tomich, who came in 1959 to help 


combat plague 

(iften as we drove on the Big Island, sun 
pie, cathke animals vanished into roadside 
cover before us. “Mongnoses.” explained 
(Quentin ruefully. “Cane planters brought 
in #2 of them in 1383 to get md of the rats 
and they thrived.” ‘The trouble was, the mon- 


rose Hunts by dav and the rat feecls bv nicht 


and their paths don't alwavs cross. As a result, 
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the mongoose, like the rat, supplemented its 
diet with ground-nesting birds. What fol- 
lowed was an ecological nightmare. Mon- 
fooses preyed on petrels, a flightless rail, and 
a type of shearwater. They also helped reduce 
the unique Hawalian goose, or mene, to near 
extinction. Meanwhile the rats flourished. 


Selective Rodent Devours Cash Crop 


At best, it remains 4 seesaw struggle, this 
war against the rat. In India I sought out an- 
other key battlegrounc. The scene: a sun- 
drenched village in the State of Gujarat. 

“Karli is typical of our villages,” explained 
Dra, €, Chaturvedi, the tall, spectacied, very 
serious commander of the battle. “During 
Karii's last campaign”—he referred to a vo- 
luminous file—‘the villagers killed 8,296 rats, 
2.43 per person. A great success, 

"Then they stopped putting out bar, let 
down their guard. The rats returned. One got 
into a grain bin where the sorpanch, the may- 
or of Karli, hides his money and chewed up 
800: rupees. Another bit an old lady..." 


Commotion erupted beside us, It was Jazgu 


Dassi, the old lady, explaining her experience 
in a torrent of Gujarati: “T heard the rat as 
soon as 1 went to bed. All night I lay clapping 
my hands to scare it away. lL must have doged, 
because suddenly it got me—here!” She 
thrust her head forward and parted her hair 
60 I could feel the welt. 

“Now Karli has come to us for poison,” 
suid Dr. Chaturvedi approvingly, “Whether 
the villagers clear out the rats and keep therm 
cleared, only they can decide.” 

Karli and some eighty other villages in 
Guiarat arouse worldwide interest among 
those who battle hunger and disease. Here a 
Catholic Relief Services project with support 
from U.S. ADD tests whether a largely Hindu 
people—with their reverence for life—will 
accept a program of mass potsonmy. 

Chief architects of the project were former 
AID official Kenton L. Harris and N.S. Rao, 
energetic president of one of India’s largest 
pest-control companies, 

“Our soaring population already was 
straining our capacity to feed it.” the portly 
entrepreneur recounted in his New Delhi 
office. “Shiploacs of grain flowed in from 
America, but some U.S. Senators were com- 
plaining that the ald merely made up what 
our rodents ate—that America’s grain was 


The Rat, Lapdog of the Devil 





simply feecling India’s rats. The loss 
tolerable. We hacl to act.” 

war Prakash, an eminent Indian authority on 
rodents. Together they devised a villagelevel 
plan calling for baiting in houses and fields 
and replacing traditional grain bins made of 
mud and dung with new ratproof bins, 

“Religion was our greatest problem,” con- 
cedes Dr. Chaturvedi. “The Hindu reluctance 
to kill is very strong—that is why so many of 
us are Vegctarian. Women feel this especially 
strongly; if someone in the family ts taken ill, 
the wife may blame it on the husband's killing 
rats. Further, the elephant-headed god Gan- 
esha, symbol of prosperity to many Hindus, 
traditionally is carried by rats." 

| knew. The night before, dining with Dr. 
Chaturvedi, I had watched his mother rev- 
erently dust off a little shrine holding a gold- 

To surmount the problem of religion, the 
program was launched in the few partly Mus- 
lim villages. Workers showed films of how 
rats spread disease and damage crops and 
stored foods. They also offered free bait. 

The other villages soon took note of the 
food that was being saved and the reduction 
in rat bites. Religious objections, according to 
Dr. Chaturvedi, proved to be much less of an 
obstacle than officials had feared. Of 84 vil- 
lages in the project area, 20 are virtually rat 
free, and 60, like Karli, have achieved at least 
some degree of control. Only four rejected the 
program outright. 

Can this drop in the bucket be meaningful 
in a nation of half a million villages? 

The answer came just last vear. In a 
response similar to that of the Philippines, 
India launched a national rodent-control pro- 
iam, coordinated by Dr. Prakash. Borrow- 
ing heavily from the Gujarat experience, it 
even beams éatellite TV and radio messages 
to mobilize man against rat. 


Urhan Hats Have Shrewd Street Sense 


Until worldwide fear of famine focused at- 
tention on cropland rats, most of our combat 
experience was with their urban cousins. 
They have proved exasperating aciversaries, 

“For one thing,” notes Bill Jackson of 
Bowling Green State, “the rat is street smart 
In fact, it's smart enough to stay off the street, 
where it might get picked off by a dog, cat, 
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On the watch for plague, technicians at the 
Haffkine Institute in Bombay (left) examine 
the previous dav's city-wide kill of 5,500 to 
4.500 rats, sorted into piles: from. oifferent 
nelzhborhoods. Three Aenepsyia fleas, a genus 
known to harbor the Black Death baciilus, are 
magnified (above) at the Vertebrate Pest Con- 
trol Centre in Ruarachi, Pakistan 

History's most calamitous plague, the Black 
Leath of the Micidle Ages, killed an estimated 
25 millon people. Though plague had struck 
before—and sill occurs today imap, bebow}— 
not until 1908 was its carmer conclusively iden- 
tihed: firws residing on rats and other rocents. 

Scholars speculate that plague was the cis- 
ease recorded in the First Hook of Samuel, but 
the presence of rats on the victims ima [3th 
century iuetrated Bible (right) is stewed as 
the artist's literal rendition of “mice that mar 
the land” (1 Samiel 6:5) 
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owl, or automobile. Rarly stucies in Baltimore 
show that while hundreds of rats may occupy 
adjacent blocks, there's almost no travel be- 
tween them.” 

The Baltimore research began during World 
War I, with the fear that the Axis powers 
nught attermpt « blitz of rat-borne germ war- 
fare. The U.S. Government launched an in- 
tensive, long-range study of urban rat-contro| 
methods wneder the direction of a renowned 
Johns Hopkins University psvchobiologist, 
Dr. Curt P. Richter. 


Cats and Poison Prove Inettective 


Setting out traps and poisons, Dr. Richter 
and his aides were astonished at Baltimore's 
abundance of Norway rats. “Many .a block 
within good residential districts harbored 300 
or more,” he recalls. Trapping, marking, re- 
leasing, and recovering rats, he observed their 
habits and movement patterns. 

A Hopkins colleague, naturalist John T. 
Emilen, Ir. selected rats for studying the dy- 
namics of animal populations. Others joined 
him—David FE. Davis, John B. Calhoun, A. W. 
Stokes. Their data helped paint one of the 
most detailed animal portraits ever made. 

The scientists found that while poisoning 
depletes a population, as soon as the poison- 
ing. stops, the rats’ relentless reproductive 
powers quickly restore their numbers. “Poi- 
sons or traps,” noted Dr. Davis succinctly, 
“merely make space for more rats to grow,” 

Natural predators prove equally ineffec- 
tual. The average cat kills only 25 to 30 rats a 
year—far too few to affect a colony's num- 
bers. Dogs, with their sloppy eating habits. 
sometimes encourare rats; the scientists 
caught their largest rodent ling beneath the 
kennel of a well-fed dog, 

Focusing on social behavior, Dr. Calhoun 
found the rat colony a scene of fherce com- 
petition. A mother rat living near u food 
source successtully rears ten pups for every 
one by the female farthest away. Males de- 
velop colony hierarchies, in which dominant 
rats xtake out claims neor the food and sub- 
ordinates are driven to the outskirts. 

In lean times weaker rats etther starve or 
migrite to another colony, where they are 
almost invariably rebuffed and die, Fortu- 
nately for mankind, few rats live more than 
a Vear. 

The scientists formulated a basic axiom: 
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Except when temporaniy depleted by poison- 
ing or other predation, rat numbers will in- 
crease to the capacity of the environment, as 
determined by available food, water, and 
shelter (which rodentologists call “harbor- 
age”). Only by altering the environment, pri- 
marily through better sanitation, can vou 
permanently reduce the rat population. 

This seemingly simple concept, which Dr. 
Davis labels “environmental manipulation,” 
shapes most urban “wars.on rats,” at least in 
theory. In practice, cleaning up the environ- 
ment can prove frustratingly difficult. So it is 
in many of the nation's old and often neglected 
inner cities. Here, where rats so often abound, 
their shadowy presence has become a swmbol 
of urban blight and despair. 

Recoonizing this, the U.S. Government ad- 
ministers a rat-control program through the 
Center for Disease Control in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. This vear it will distribute 13 million dol- 
lars among 67 communities. 

“Considering the size of the problem, fed- 
eral funding is peanuts,” says Dr. Vernon 
Houk, the program's blunt-speaking director. 
“But the results are nevertheless impressive 
Since 1969 combined federal and local pro- 
grams have produced essentially rat-free en- 
vironments for about four million mner-city 
residents whose neighborhoods were once 
more conducive to rats than people." 

Before the Federal Government stepped in, 
New York State launched a pioneer program 
that would virtually banish rats from such 
cities a5 Utica and Schenectady. Even in New 
York City, noted Dr. Houk, there have been 
gains, “and that's the most difficult environ- 
ment in the country.” I went to see. 


“Airmailing’: Rats’ Manna From Heaven 


Bitter winter winds sent trash bounding 
like tumbleweeds along 119th Street as | 
entered East Harlem with Elwood “Randy” 
Dupree, head of New York City’s Boreau for 
Pest Control. 

Debris of every description—cans, raw 
garbage, old newspapers, discarded appli- 
ances, worn-out mattresses—piled like snow- 
drifts against bleak apartment buildings. My 
gaze zigzagerd up a hire escape. Trash fes- 
tooned it like clothes on a-line. A sixth-floor 
window opened, and a fresh contnbution cas- 
cader! out, to be winnowed by the wind. 

“We call it ‘airmailing,’” explained Randy, 
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Gnaw or dic, Fast-erowing teeth require perpetual gnashing. With 
wplaved, this rat Gright) mas 
ground uppers curling mte the roof of its mouth, Kats gnaw even al 
Lessure: ther can fit cinderblock, thin sheet metal, and 
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& tall, slender man with & masters derree 
from Columbia University. Tt's a way of life 
in- many of the poorer, hig 


a vaniety of reasons. Cmminals may lurk in an 





erst Ssecuo%ns Far 


APL Tne rit basen eri where the Lh inerator i 
Tenants are afraid to go down, s0 they air- 
mail their trash 


and people wont walk down 


Vinwbe theres no elevator 
in transient 
don't 


ihe Tats come 


neighborhood tenants often <tmpl. 
care, Anvwar Vou look af it, 
Out a 

We pulled to 2 stop in front of Number 226, 
an abandoned, once elegant apartment buildl- 
ing, Inside, Randy's workmen shoveled knee- 
deep trash into huge paper bags and carried 
them outside to a truck. “Next we'll empts 
the basement,” he said. “It's filled to t 
celing. Chen we'll put out powon. People 
living nearby use these empty buildings for 
trash bins. Perfect for rats.” 

In Kandy's office in lower Manhattan a 
wall man designated 2.084 infested central 
city blocks t 
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iat qualified for federal an 
“About 1.3 million of our poorest people live 
there,” Kandy explained. “Periodically we 
inspect every lot on each one of these blocks 
anc] Where we find rat siens, we order the 
landlord to clean up. there's no compliance, 
then we do the cleaning ourselyes and bill the 
landlore, at the same time putting out poison 
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“Today more than three-fourths of those 
2.084 blocks are virtually rat tree. [he trouble 
ie." he aed, peo ple tenel Lis relax, and the 
rats spring back. When we t 
tion, were talking abeut 
Dhat’s our real problem.” 

4A Wall craph labeled “Rat Bite 
declining curve: 246.in 1974, 2; 
in 1976. “There's 


fal bites,” Raney told 





alk about sanite- 


human behavior 
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t stizma about reporting 
me candidly: “TI think 


the real figures ure probably triple these.” 





Brarven Bandicoots Live the Good Lite 


Ran hallenges 
though they are—pale before those of another 
urban official, halfway around the world 

We. to, ming problem, 
r.B rodent-control officer for 
the Municipal Corporation of Greater Bom- 


bay, had said to me earlier. “I will show you 
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what DT mear.” 

The courteous Sanitarian guided me to the 
Horn Barar. one of the citys ollest areas, 
then stopped anc pointed. Aheac-of us a yard 
wide allevway divided two decrepit, four 
Slory apariment Kei iehingrs 

“We call these “gules, ° Mir. Dieob 
explained a5 my eves grew accustomed to 
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out the windows, and the rate wait below 
[his @ one reason why Bombay suffers 20,00 
cuses of rul-bite fever a year. 

Son | saw them, at least half a dozen ban 
dicoots leisurely Inspecting mounds of gar 
bare. Solat! More rained down from an open 
pis mchow rhe rats. rere ale Marienta©riy, 
nM sauntered forward io mespect 
4t the far end of the gully, a white and 


velli w cat pacdeled in. Mineline with the rats 


it busied itself with the gurbage 
“There are 6,921 gullies in the old part ol 
i ht [ leohbhankar Sid eat Lee 
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nore comes down. Cinlv a mighty éifort can 
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ston this 
Night Killers Make Their Rounds 


That evening we returned to the jullies, 
trailing two men armed with wooden sticks 
Dhese Were nought killers—one a tallish, lean 
wouth, the other short and erizled. “We have 
5 mieht killers.” Mr. Deobhankar told me 
‘Bach clubs at least 25 rats a ment” 
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can serve as the nucleus for a crash, city-wide 
control campaign.” 

In Rome it was all-out war—Eternal City 
agninst eternal enemy. The #ucchet com- 
pany, Italy's largest pest-control firm, had 
won a $1,500,000 contract to suppress the 
ruts that were harassing the citizenry— 
gnawing insulation and causing vast black- 
outs, ruining food and property. The Lord 
Mayor himself exhorted the populace to re- 
port the whereabouts of rats, and to tolerate 
the Zucchet vehicles parking along busy 
streets while crews searched out the enemy 
in the city’s venerable sewers. 

On D day a parade of Zucchet equipment 
advanced im stately processiom Vans crammed 
with fumigators, bait bags, and ladders: mo- 
turboats for retrieving dead rats from the 
Tiber; helicopters and an airplane for fast 
deployment. Television cameras whirred asa 
crew descended into a manhole to place the 
first bait. 


Donning hard hat, coveralls, and hip boots, 
and masked against the fumes, I trailed-a 
team into a l6th-century sewer bordering the 
Vatican, Inside the creat vaulted tunnel, we 
threaded a narrow ledge above the dark flow. 
Methochecally the men collected dead rats ancl 
tossed nut packets of bait. “Ji prance ¢ pronto, 
white a prenderlo,” they muttered. “Lunch is 
ready, come and get it.” 

“We estimate 15 million rats in the city,” 
ventured courtly, hard-driving Edvino Zuc- 
chet behind his desk-at company headquar- 
ters. “Correction. There were 15 mulhon. By 
the end of the year-and-a-half campaign we 
hope for 60 percent eradication.” 

Mr, 4ucchet led the way to .a nearby build- 
ing Where vleaming machines of his own de- 
sen mixed and packaged the lethal baits. 
One resembled link sausages. “That's a float- 
ing paratin bait,” said Mr. Zucchet, “for 
sewers where there's no ledge to rest it on.” 
He followed my eve to stacks of disk-shaped 
cheeses, “Parmesan,” he shrugged. “Their fa- 
vornte. When your main course is poison, you 
mist make it palatable to your customers.” 

Striking northward, I paid respects to a 
storvbook north German town of medieval 
churches and half-timber homes where rats 
enjoy obvious affection, Pastry rats with 
bristly whiskers peered out from bakery 
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windows; rat-shaped bottles lined shelves of 
spirit shops. Twice a day, as bells rang in an 
old stone Rathaus, a glockenspiel reenacted 
the timeless and probably mythical tale of 
the rateatcher who—cheated of his wages by 
stingy town burghers—tured away Hamelin's 
children with tus piping. 

An abundance of plump, blond Kinder 
attested to Hamelin’s demographic recovery. 
And the rat population was still in check: An 
important-looking document reposing in the 
new Rathaus certified the town as praktisch 
rattenfrei—practically rat free. 

But Hamelin’s thrifty burghers, I discov- 
ered, were still reluctant to pay the piper. 

Well aware of the town's publicity value 
for ratcatchers, they had driven a hard bar- 
gain with bushy-browed Wilhelm Klimasch, 
Hamelin’s Schddlinesbekampfermeister, or 
master pest fighter (page 62). 

“T would earn twice as much in any other 
city this size,” he lamented. Only because of 
sentiment did he accept Hamelin’s terms. 

Suppose the town reneged on his skimpy 
fee; would he lure away the children? 

“To would be tempted,” he said somberly, 
then grinned. “But | cannet play the pipe!” 


For Scientists, a “Super Headache 


Journeving across northern Europe, [found 
rats definitely rodentia now erata. North Ger- 
many boasts a cluster of rat-free cities—the 
legacy of a zealous health official named Hars 
Telle, whose: work in Germany and in the 
Philippines lives as legend among rat fighters. 
Neighboring Denmark enacted ploncer laws 
requiring rat-free premises and today gener- 
ously assists poorer nations in the strugele. 
And in the London suburb of Tolworth, a low 
brick building of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food embraces leading labo- 
ratory dedicated to the rat's undoing. 

Startling news issued from Great Britain 
In 1966, From a Scottish farm came rats that 
were seemingly unaffected by normal poi- 
soning. A series of tests confirmed the worst: 
The rodents had developed genetic resistance 
to anticoarulant poison—the world’s frst 
known super rats. 

“Resistant rats now occur in several 
places in Great Britain,” T heared from biola- 
gist David C. Drummond, rangy, articulate 
director of the Tolworth lab.“ But weshouldn't 
exaggerate the problem. Here at Tohworth we 
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lf vou could smell a rat, the diminutive 
nocturnal animals woule be easier io track 
kum Taylor (ight) of the Pest Infestation 
Coantrol Lalhortory outside London wees 
in Gbetinw to bork onto stenale from trans- 
mitters placed on collars lrgund test sin 
mals’ necks to mot their movements. A 
fliiorescent tube (above) helps in visual 
tokcking. Tavlor homes in on o hav pole 


(below) to recover a rat killed bw poimeon 
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Black Sea ports ted wp at Genoa's busy 
wharves, and roof rats clamberer! ashore 

soon bewildered citizens were stricken 
with a painful swelling of the lymph glands— 
the buboes of bubonic plague. With horror 
they saw their skin erupt in dark blotches— 
the dread stam of the Black Death, 

Seon all Europe writhed in the grip of the 
“oreat dying.” Papal records tell of 200,000 
towns depopulated Physicians suspected 
“corrupt vapors” causal by a malign con- 
junction of the planets. 

When this greatest calamity in human his- 
tory subsided, onty three vears after it began, 
it left 25 million dead. 


Deadly Legacy Still Haunts the World 


For centuries plazue flared intermittently, 
hammering Venice seventy times, killing a 
hunedrec] thousand Lancdoners in the dreadful 
siege of 1665, striking worldwide—ineluding 
San Francisco—in the 1890's: In 1894 two doc- 
tors Independently discovered the plague 
bacillus. Others observed dead rats wherever 
plague flared. Soon they discovered the bacil- 
lus in two species of rat fleas. By 1908 the pic- 
ture was complete: When a plague-infected 
fat dies, its diseuse-carrying fleas seek new 
hosts, including man. 

Today pockets of plague persist in Afnea, 
Asia, anc both Americas (map, page 77). A 
large fraction of cach year's 100 or 50 deaths 
occur in Burma, scene of a concerted control 
tifort by the World Health Organization. In 
1475 20 Amerncans contracted the disease and 
four died—victims of contaminated fleas har- 
bored by ground squirrels in western states 

Western health officials continuously trap 
rats so their fleas can be tested for the bacillus 
at the federal plague center in Fort Collins, 
Colorado. When the bacillus surfaces, warn- 
ings go out to aréa phvsicians ane residents. 

“ur big worry,” save Dr. Allan M. Barnes, 
chief of the Fort Collins facility, “is that in- 
fected fleas on field rodents will make con- 
tact with urban rats anc-squirrels. In the past 
15 years they've reached San Francisco, Den- 
ver, and Tacoma, Washington. Prompt eracli- 
cation programs saved the day. But we can 
have plague in western cities.” 

Once they trained their microscopes on the 
rat, scientists uncovered a catalog of other 
diseases spread by its bite, vermin, and filth. 
Some, such as salmonellosis and leptospirosis, 
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normally take the form of nonfatal fevers. 
Rat-borne Lassa fever is among the deaclliest 
diseases known. 

[ronically the grax-brown carrier of many 
contagions has a blood brother who wears a 
white hat, and more—the amiable albino rat 
uf the research laboratory. “Few people,” 
asserts Dr. Curt Richter of Johns Hopkins, 
“have not benefited in some way—even been 
kept alive—by studies made on the rat.” 

Albines probably trace their ancestry to 
the grisly 17th-century pastime known as rat 
baiting. Spectators wagered) on how fast fa- 
vorite terriers could kill rats tossed inte a pit 
When rat breeders for these events chanced 
upon occasional albinos, they kept them as 
pets or curios, anc their tribe mcnreasecd, 

In the U. 5. alone, some 18 million rats will 
be usec this year in medical and psycholngi- 
cal studies. Their credentials ns guinea pigs 
are impressive. Hear Dr. Richter: 

“The dietary habits of man and rat ore 
almost identical, except that we eat by day 
and the rat by might. [ts short hfe span aids 
in studies of growth and aging, anc in follow- 
ing inheritance through many generations in 
a short time. Also, it is stable, reliahble—and 
juat the right size to work on. Given the 
power to create an ideal lab animal,” con- 
cludes this still-active octoeenarian, “I could 
not possibly improve on the Norway rat” 


War on Rats—a Continuing Struggle 


Thumbing through the notes of his travels, 
an itinerant rat writer finds two themes re- 
curring among the experts: Appalled by the 
enormous annual loss of food to rodents, they 
feel the world js letting the rat get away with 
too much too easily helping hungry nations 
ratproof fields and granaries could clramati- 
cally alleviate world hunger. Regarding the 
urban rat problem, the authorities agree that 
poisoning campaigns are simply a holding 
action, a way to buy time until we clean up 
conditions in which rats thrive. 

“When we fight the rat,” observes Joe E. 
Brooks, a former New York State control 
specialist who now waces. the struggle in 
Hague-ridden Burma, “we fight ourselves 
and our own degradation of the environ- 
ment.” Many, indeed, believe this helps 
explain our loathing of the rat: Its presence 
seTves as a reproach, a remincer of failures 
we Would rather ignore. 0 
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Lager recnuits in the battle for 
education, pupils in a rural Turkixh 
ac hoa! display portraits aaf Mustaln 
Remial, called Atatirk, “Father 

of the Turks.” A revolutionary whe 
im 1923 replaced the shattered 
Ottoman Empire with ao secolar 
republic, And a Visianary who 
procited Turkey inte the meockert 
world, Atatirk proclaimerl: “It 

i schoolmasters, and they alone, 
Who Gain save the people.” 

Since the (O20's-t achers like 
smian Geer have raised the 
percent 
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Remarn yvourselors, but learn how to take 
From fhe West wiral ts indispensable to an 
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had come now, a mived blessing. set- 





thing the dust but not the cmoe. | stood 
m the perfect composure of an immense 
mausoleum overlooking Turkey's capi- 
tal Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk single-handedly 
revolutionized this lancl, and in the nearly 
four decades since his death, his people have 
paid him increasing honor. They journey to 
ihe sepulcher of the great reformer as pil 

PTims to a shrine 

lt did not seem strange t 
next to me brushed his eves, “He was the 
George Washington of our country,” m 
neighbor whispered, And so most Turk 
ew him. But the revolution Atatiirk wrought 
is not vet ended 
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T Jooked out bevond the colennade to the 
hills nmmming Ankars. Shantvtowns edged the 
sleep slopes 
Ing dirt lanes. T had walked those lanes 
Thowich sturdih butt, many houses had no 
clectitcity, heat, or plumbing. Water was sold 
from cans on donkey backs. All this too 
stemmed from forces Atatiirk set in motion 

Vlore than half of Ankara’s 1.8 million cit- 


waren ol stone laced hy twst- 


zens dwell in such hubitations, in sicht of 
Hleaming skyscrapers and elegant residences 
In this society of haves wid have-nots, some 
new flats were selling for sixty thousand U5 
dollars. Vet the squatter houses were not 





shims ol despair but fortresses of hope. The 
peasant was invading every city in the tandl, 
seeking relief from preater discontent 
Families huddling on the periphery of a 
metropolis cannot live on hope alone, | miarcde 
my wat through a crush of petitioners to the 
office of Mayor Vedat Dalokay, expecting the 
shires anc headshaking of a harassed official 
Instead, | met an enthusiastic prugmatist 
“They are not slams like the humun silos in 
your country,” the mayor told me bluntly 
“These people have: transplanted their cul- 
ture and lalklore, them village life, to the 
ctv. Chev are much better off." 
An unwritten law, he explained, aids the 
peasant: Cince aman puts oreo on four wills, 
he has built a castle from which he may not 








The Boiparus, Sea of Marmara, and 
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he dispossessed. Knowing this well, the 
countryman locates a piece of vacant land in 
a squatter village. With help from friends— 
some likely preceded him from the old villave 
—he erects his walls. Then, overnight, the 
rind goe< on. 

Life begins anew. He ancl his wife raise 
their family, adding rooms as necessary. She 
tendher gurcen-and looks after her cow mond 
chickens. He seeks work asa laborer, cloor- 
keeper, shoeshine man, waiter 

| asked the mayor what he was doing to 
help the newcomers, Bureaucracy can move 
4s Slothfully in Turkey as in the United States 
—lI have heard government officials wryly 
refer to Ankara a5 “Vawasington,” vava; 
meaning “slow,” 

Mr. Dalokay snorted. “I do net have much 
money,” he said,“but Ido have 6,500 workers 
and many bulldozers. With these | anv by far 
tie lanest contractor in the city. 

“As fost as we can, we Dring electricity and 
running water to the eecehondy—meanine 
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‘built overnight "We put instreets and schouls. 
some schools alreacty are on two and three 
shifts. Other cities are growing-rapidly.” 

Today Ankara 1s the country's fulcrum. as 
Atutirk intended. He created the Republic ot 
Turkey in 1923 and made Ankara the capital 
Then a sleepy tithe city of about 25,000, it 
restecl in the heartland of the Turk, Anatolia 
imap, above) He rule] out cosmopolitan 
Constantinople, now Istanbul, with its heri 
tate of Byzantine intrigue and Onental wavs. 

Ataturk: was a man for his time: A soldier, 
he came to the fore as Worle War I struck his 
vulnerable homeland. He cefeated invading 
Greeks in 1922, preserving. Turkey's inde- 
pendence: and restoring its pride. 

The savior af his country then worked to 
mint it from East to West. He wowld—he 
sauncded the word asa clarion—“‘civilize”™ his 
pedple, linking them to Europe economically, 
culturally, and diplomatically 

Ataturk led the movement to cepose the 
sultan and broke the Mustim clerzy's bold on 
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civil affairs. He outlawed the fez, discouraged 
women from wearing the veil, and in other 
wavs curtailed the influence of [slam in secu- 
lar life. He established new codes of law, re 
placed the Arabic seript with the Latin ‘inka: 
bet, and made people take surnames—his 
own means “Father of the Turks,” 

For all Atatiirk's broad vision, | think that 
today's Ankara would startle him asit did me 
when I first saw the city (pages 96-7). Heavy 
trafic was charging along its broad avenuts 
with horns in full cry, and pedestrians fled 
the crosswalks like gazelles. In coffeehouses. 
redoubts of the male, cowboy movies flick- 
erect on black and white television—TV was 
still something of a novelty. 

Street vendors peddled lottery tickets, and 
boys sidled wp ta you on crowded walks, 
hawking smuggled Western cigarettes. Oc- 
cnsionally a young couple strolled past arm 
in arm, a displeasing sicht to many in this 
Muslim land, my interpreter among them 
But he could console himself mindful ofsweet, 





Crass Fire at an Ancent Crossroads 





TURKEY 


QOlRE OF EMPIRES, the tertitury that com- 

) prises modern Turkey has seen the rise of three 
major and many lesser kingdoms At its zenith 
in the 14th century oe, the Hittite Empire in Asta 
Minor rivaled Babylonia and Egypt. From the 4th 
bo he Lith century At. the Byzantine Empire 
dominated. Three centuries later the Turkish Ot- 
tomuin Fempire began jis sweep 
from Anatolian wround the — 
Mediterranean. 

Once vigorous, the Ottoman 

Empite gradually,then rapidly | 
collapsed, until by 191k it had 
shriveled into.a powerless rem 
hunt. Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk led reborn Turkey 
i arepublic modeled on Western society. Yetnow 
the conflict over Cypres and Ankara’s clisapjpxiint- 
ment over lack of Western support have male 
Turkey wary of ite traditional allies. 
AREA: 301 361 aq. mi. 97 peocest in Ania. POPULATION: 
41,000,000, LANGUAGE: Turkish: Latin alpluibet re- 
Maced Arabic in 1428. HELIGION: ( percent Muslim 
ECONOMY? Agricullure; livestock, nuuvifacturing, tin 
tie MAPOR Crones: Istankul (pep. 4,100,000); Ankara 
(po, 1,800,000), capital; bemir (pop. 44,000), CLIMATE: 
Temperate alone seacoasts, wide temperature variutiots 
an the central platen. 





swift justice. “If you kiss a girl in a taxi," he 
promised, “the driver will throw vou out.” 

We paused before a shattered shopwindow, 
crunching jagged shards underfoot. Minutes 
earlier, bullets hal sent glass flying in another 
display of student vickence. Standing beside 
an armored vehicle,.a policeman scowled. “Tt 
has become a daily engagement.” 


wATO Shaken in Rift With U.S. 


In Ankara, in Istanbul and other cities, ane 
across thousands of rugged miles, | hac ample 
oppartunity recently to observe this proud 
and courageous nation struggle with its daily 
engagements—and its future. 

In half a century Turkey bad undergone 
profound changes, throwing off its Oriental 
cast and moving ever closer to the West. Now 
it seemed a loner, looking in new directions 

Since 1952 Turkey's 500,000-man army 
had anchored the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization’s southeast flank. But:a rift had 
grown with a longtime friend, the United 
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RAMPARTS DESERTED, a medteral custle 
confronts only sunshine af Bodrum 
alone the Aegzean’s shore. During the 
Crusades such fortifications were built 
ox xtrongholds for Christian Anights. 
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states, precipitiied by Turkey's 1974 military 
ntervention-in Cyprus. The U.S: bad cut off 
ums md; Turkey suspended operation of 
bases minned by Americans: NATO's south- 
east delenses became a Question mark. (nn 
idence in the U.S, was badly sha ‘en tela 
bons with the Soviet Union seemed to thaw 

Too, Turkey and Greece were at odds an 
the Cyprus issue, over air space, ancl on their 
respective nichts in cisputed waters of the 
\epean Sea, under which oi] may lie. At the 
national lewel the country was plagued with 
high unemployment, inflation, and other prob 
lwms of an evolving industrial nation 


Parude of the Mighty Fills the Past 


| wn to a +a Hal lancimess for the Turks 
Beneath their reserve | know them to be gra- 
Cols, fenerous, hospitable, ane sensitive 
nvpersensitive, al times. Thev are the ¢ren- 
tures of their precarious peoeraphic location, 
bnideimng Asia and Europe. Tt shapes them, 
sets Their mood, and motivates them. Uf they 


in be touchy, tev have reason 





| mupzic names have 
risen, only to fall: Hittites, Phrygians, Lydians, 
Persians Alexander t 
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i Vala Ln peosenc] the 
Greek culture, the Roman Empire superim 
osed 1s own Paul and Barnabas spread the 
Gospel of Christianity; the Byzantine Empire 
Aourished in its tun 
4s te Pith century waned, the Seliuk 
‘Turks from Central Asia were carvine out a 
tige domuun while carrying Islam's banner, 
batting the Crusaders, losing in 1243 to Mon- 
gol invaders Then arose another tribe, the 
Oitoman Turks. The Chitoman Empire lasted 
NL veers, Tonite extended from the Persian 
Gull to Austria, and from the Caspian Sea to 
Vioroceo, Decadent ond exhausted, it col- 
ipsend waiter World War [, and Turkey as 
sume its present climensions 
(Celts, Kurds, Greeks, Jews, Armenians—tI 





found the impress (Continued on poe O8) 
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long vhsorbed, live on in the occasional sight 
of a freckled face.” The three million Kurds 
Turkey's largest minority group, Muslims all, 
till the soul and drift with them sheep In 
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Relatively few Goreeks, Jews, and Arme 
nlans remain, mest reside unobtrusively in 
[stanbul, In an enormous tragedy during 
World War I, as the Ottoman Empire nearerl 
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disputes on campus have escalated into mill 
bearil agminst the government And 
higher education repenterciiy has been shut 
down by disturbances or class boycotts 
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spoke sotty to me in remembered horror of 
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carter, Her friend hac been “killed by gon.” 
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The cause of such agony is clear, if not the 
cure, As in the United States in the late 1960's, 
demonstrations by extremist students and 
urban terrorists reflect national stresses. 
Turkey is « constitutional parliamentary 
democracy; its electoral svstern results in 
numerous antagonistic political parties, mak- 
ing it virtually impossible to form a strong 
one-party government. An ineffectual coali- 
tion, centered around one of the major parties, 
ftoverns at a time when the republic's role in 
the world has never been more important. 

National elections, originally scheduled for 
next October, were pushed ahead to June, 
From the continuing turmoil, some foresaw 
intervention by the army; it happened as re- 
cently a8 1971, when the military forced the 
resignation of the prime minister, and a new 
government was formed. 

I visited the university's president, Profes- 
sar Dr. gaz Abvanak. He spoke candidly 
“Many students feel," he sair, “that the prob- 
lems af the country come first, that it does not 
mutter if they lose a. semester or a year if they 
can improve Turkey by their dermonstrations.” 


Economic Surge Has Its Problems 


The search for improvement takes better 
forms. As I traveled, | talker] with voung 
teachers carrving education to remote vil- 
lages. | saw a steel mill go into production 
here, a dam rise there. Factories were expand- 
ing, exports booming, new hotels poking into 
the sky. The under secretary for tourism told 
me of ambitious projects, including a-string 
of restored caravansaries for visitors through 
Anatolia. A miultibillion-dollar highwav for 
international trucking 1 to be built along an 
ancient silk route across the lane. 

An economist summed all this up with a 
tidy statistic. The gross national product 
grew about 35 percent from 1971 through 
1975, he sat. That was. impressive ¢rowth 
amone the nations of the Common Market, of 
which Turkey is an associate member. 

Expansion has hari its woes, however. The 
population is increasing 2.4 percent a year, 
Annual per capita income totals Jess than 
21,000, anc inflation is eating into this at a 
rate of more than 20 percent. At least 13 per- 
cent of the labor force is jobless; perhaps 
700,000 Turks are working in distant Euro- 
pean countries, particularly in West Germany. 
Many people still cannot read or write. 


Cross Fire at an Ancient Crossrocely 


“As long as the peasant is not master of the 
country,” said the man who would become 
Father of the Turks, “there can be no real 
progress in Turkey.” One brisk morning | 
headed out from Ankara to meet the country’s 


master, ff master he was. 


‘Turkey's economy remains largely agricul 
tural, and almost two-thirds of its 41 million 
people are rooted in the soil. They live in the 
primitive stone or mud-brick villages of their 
forebears. Though tractors fined increasing 
use, Many men and women still walk behind 
the plow and harvest by hand. Between har- 
vesting and planting, little work turns up. For 
children in remote areas, education is often 
nonexistent, but Turkey is sending more and 
more teachers into the countrysice. 


Crossing Paths With Abraham 


Pointing my rented car southeast, I soon 
traveled nearly 4,000 years backward in time. 
T followed a trade route that in another age 
linker the rugged Anatolian plateau wi th 
Mesopotamia. Across a treeless, sun-scoured 
plain my car brought me to Harran, a village 
near the Syrian border. 

From here, the Old Testament savs, depart- 
ed the wavfarer who would become known 
forever as Abraham, the Friend of Godt 
Abraham who would symbolize God's cov- 
enant with man.* The concept of-a single 
almighty Divinity would serve as the founda- 
tion rock of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
Sow almost half the world holds dear the 
simple and sublime faith that drove Abraham. 

The track I rode ran out at Harran, and 
emptiness unrolled to the far meeting of earth 
and sky. Two thousand years before Christ, 
Harran had been a thriving caravan cross- 
roads. As I looked about, it occurred to me 
that Abraham might still feel at home: 

... Weatherworn shepherds lean on their 
staffs, keeping the ageless vigil. Women with 
averted faces gather al the well; they watch, 
but seem not to. Grinning bows fit stones to 
slings and practice marksmanship. Stone- 
ard-mud beehive houses such as Abraham 
mav have known cluster in ranks (pages 
108-1090}—in this wood-scarce region, only a 
man of wealth can have a roof with beams. 

1 pulled up at the town hall, “You are wel- 
come,” declared Harran's administrator, a 


*KRenneah MaclLebh followed the path of Abraham 
in the December 1765 GROORAPHIC 
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personable anachronism named hkrem Ozya 
vur. He greeted me beside his shining Renault 
sedan, a JOth-century man in sport shirt and 
jacket, puffing onan English cigarette 
Anunie wearing a beac scar! and jong gown 
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“noon we will have television,” observed ; 


snlemn member of our retinus 
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METEALESS, MOTORLESS TAX! 
flides through the frozen atreets 
of a village near Agri, close to 
the Soviet and Trantan frontiers. 
Although the birthreate has risen 
sharply in eastern Turkey, the 
high terrain with frizid winters 
remains sparseiy populated 

and little modernized, 








constint vigilance, ancl shoot to kill. Mine- 
fields parallel the border at strategic points. 

T moved on to Barak, a community not far 
east. Taking the warm sun outside a coffee- 
house, jobless men talked of smuggling One 
casually estimated that a tenth of the popula- 
ion had been maimed by exploding mines. 
He inclined his head toward a road where 
watchtowers rose darkly and Turkish sentries 
carving automatic rifles were limned against 
barbed wire. 


Minefield Crossing Poses 7 to 3 Odds 


A little later T walked that way a mile or so, 
escorted by Sikri Vildiz, 21, a soldier, slim 
and taciturn. When ID stepped from the muddy 
track we were hiking into the flowery mea- 
dow beside it, he motioned me buck furiously. 
“AMfayiniar!—mines!” 

The minefield, he said, was two hunered 
yards wide. I asked why people risked death 
to cross it 

“They drive sheep into Syria,” he replied. 
“Here a sheep brings 300 liras [U.5S. 330). 
There it is worth twice as much. With sucha 
profit they buy and smuggle in the goods vou 
saw in Kilis,” 

“What wre the odds?” 

“Seven times out of ten they are successful.” 
He watched me impassively. “Three times 
out ol ten they are killed.” His face seemed to 
soften. “They shoot back, but not at us. In the 
wr, They know we are only doing our duty.” 

lt came to me that soldiers had done their 
duty here long before now. Turkey is a ne- 
cropalis of civilizations, and often—as. at 
fabled ‘Trov, near the western entrance to the 
Dardanelles—they rest one atop the other, 
Where we walked, archeologists had un- 
earthed Arab huts, then Armenian structures, 
then Byzantine ruins, a Roman fort, Greek 
works, an Assvrian fortification. 

At the nest level they uncovered the richly 
carved remains of imperial Carchemish, an 
impertant Hittite bastion a thousand years 
and more before Christ. In 605 #.c., Pharaoh 
the Lame, King of Egypt, lay encamped 


here beside the River Euphrates. And here 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, soon to be king, 
fell on him, bringing “slaughter in the north 
country,” according to ancient Aramaic texts. 

If you come to this place now, on a mild 
day in early spring, it tells vou its own melan- 
choly story. Anemones nod among the tum- 
bled building blocks of antiquity, and pale 
daisies dance on the horrid greensward 
where a mere footstep may abrogate your 
contract with life. The prattle of children 
tending cattle on a hillside rides gently to 
your ear. “They know about the minefield,” 
the soldier reassures you, Scarcely a sling's 
throw away, the Euphrates glints in its time- 
less hurry down the valley of Mesapotamia. 


Tur of the Seasons Sets Rural Tempo 


Months mean litth in the Turkey bevand 
the cities; only seasons matter. Spring his 
done its work in the south wath the end of 
March and ws acvancing north acrose the 
mountaintimmed hich plains. As you drive 
into the heartland, patches of snow are 
shrinking on the hillsides, and streams run 
high with melt. Old men are pruning the 
vinevards, skeletal apple and apricot orchards 
show a tinge of promise A horse, an ox, a 
mile, perhaps a machine pulls the plow; in 
its wake, women Scatter ammonia fertilizer 
on the poor soil and bend low to plant pota- 
tees and Onion sets, 

[In the countryside, once the crops wre in, 
there is time to spare. Even clocks are of |it- 
tle consequence. Five times in 24 hours—at 
dawn, midday, midafternnun, sunset, and 
niehtfall—the mueezin ascends the minaret 
and calls the faithful to prayer, often assisted 
by loudspeakers, and so marks the round of 
day und night. 

One listens, and recalls Atatiirk's efforts to 
curb Islam's rele in daily affairs. A Westerner 
wandering in the hinterland today soon per- 
ceives that Ishumic conservatism remains 
strong; it grows stronger every dav, some 
Turks claim, in the old fatalism and hostility 
to change, putting a brake on progress. 


It's still a man’s world in Turkey's coffechouses In Rony, metnbers of a hunting club 
enjoy water pipes and tnendly refuge. An oasis on the sere Anatolian steppe, Konya was 
capital of the Seljuk Turks and, in the | 3th century, saw the rise of whirling dervishes 
Such mystical Islamic brotherhoods were ordered abolished in 1925 during the reforms 
tw reduce Muslim influences on the life af the nation 
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| mvysell wondered many times how it 


could be otherwise, quite vividly the morning 


after my arrival in the mious tittle central 
Pee 


Anatoiian citv of vechir. Ululating cries 
from 249 mines keep time here. | have heard 
no pealing of bells in the great cathedrals of 
the West to match the commanding summons 
that rencs Nevsehir's stillness at first light 

Thordcuchly awake and humble, | headed 
east through the eere lunar world of Cappa 
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Of Siete Scirilars. : onabitec lor cCentunes 

In another time, erupting volcanoes buried 
part oof this region deep in soft, porous rock 
Wind and water ecroced the landscape int 
mastel clits and lerraces, giant pmnactes ane 
tnarlstools Early Christians carved churches 
incl dwellings into the easils rked rock 
adorning the sanctuaries wilh pamlings ce 
nicting scenes from the lite of Christ 

The (Christians and their descendants 


sone—in Turkey, around 99 percent 


master in apestoral valley of the Anatolian plateau, where 
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ropes i uo diversity in climate wind) bern 


population pravs to Allah. The hand-hewn Arab marauders and other invaders, people 
churches remifin, l caw. as clo the nalntings bunnelwed deep into the earth, sealing the en- 
in Variows derrees of preservation. Here and = trances behind them with huge stones. In 
there, peasants live in the old cave chwellings their zeal they dugseveral underground cittes, 


They store wheat, apricots, and raisins in) = which bave survived to this day. You can te- 

some rooms and keep livestock and chickens tect no sign of them from the surtace 

in others. | have seen a winery carved into | explored. the-grim labyrinthine ways of 

living rock, and a hotet one city as deep as possible, and had enough 
And the ancient fear? I vow that | felt Down seven stories [ descended in chill air, 

still, though the invading legionsthatinspired thankful for the sullen lights that guided 

it vanished long centuries ago. To escape mv steps and pushed back the darkness ol 
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aericulture. Intensive clforts to improve 


Turkey is sulled to a wide variety of 


livestock and crop vields are designed to incrense a profitable export trade 
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countless rough rooms: where thousands hid 
sought security: But I felt no reassurance 
here. Revond every shadowy turn waited the 
ghosts of the burrowers... and burnoosed 
men with curved blides. 

Grhast: of far greater antiquity linger in 
this moonscape terrain, as they do m many 
plac Sake iT Turkey The lovely PALIT of Cappa- 
docta itself conjures up the Assyrian mer- 
chants who were doing business here four 
thousand years aco: Kuatpaluka, they called 1 


Highway Follows Ancient Caravan Track 


A mapor trade route to the east led across 
Cappadocia in the old days. Where the camel 
caravans ploddec, a two-lane highway now 
unfuris. | followed that road through Kayseri 

the ancient Roman Caesarea, subsequent! 
an cutpast of the Byzantine Empire, later o 
stronghold of the Seliuk Turks, toclay a textile 
center known for its fine carpets. I drove on 
for leisurely hours through mountains and 
barren plains, (Ince a vicious sheep dog, all 
teeth amd longing, gave my car a run. He 
wort a steel-spiked collar, to disabuse the 
wolf whe would go for his throat 

[ stopped to slake my thirst at a toadside 
coffeehouse, haven for the men of 2 small vil- 
lage. Driven from their plows bv rain, farmers 
in cape and shabby clothes hunched over 
tables, plaving cards, conversing in Kurdish. 
Mehmet Yanik. a friendly man of 50, obliged 
my interpreter by using Jurkish 

“What does it matter, the rain?” He 
shrugged. “In the entire vear we have but 
a month or two of work. We are sitting like 
this the rest. of the time. To thie part of Turkes 
the government does not pay enotieh atten- 
tion. Only since 1967 have we hacl a school” 

Mehmet Yanik paused, declined to let me 
pay for our lee, ordered more for both of us, 
and proifered a piate of raisins 

“T-have learned to read and write a little 
Chur village has no electricity. Water comes 
from the well. But life was harder for our 
fathers. They lived in tents.” He looked at me 
thoughtfully, and pride inflected his voice. “I 
have three wives. How many do you have?" 

Though officially prohibited, the Muslim 
practice of polyewny 1s not unknown. Neither 
is a certam nuthless tradition that dies harder 
than people im some parts of rural Turkey, 
and we talked of it. Over a land dispute, over 
an insult to one's honor, a shot rings out in 
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Waiting out a blizzard, three eenerations 
of a Turkish family calmiy accept delay of 
the snowbound train carrying them east 
towarte the Province of Agr. Althougn 


overland noutes through Anatolia hac long 
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hivhwavs. These have reduced the isolation of rural] areas and stimulated commerce 


Yet despite considerable progress; hundreds of thousands of Turks have travelect to 


industoial centers in Western Farope, where abs and high wags are easier to find 
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thr blackness of night, and a man is dead. “A 
blood feud ensues, for sons must avenge their 
fathers: The vendetta perpetuates itself. 
“The tamilies may be nevghbors, said Mus 
tifa VYarntk, 40, a grizzled sheep trader and the 
nephew of Mehmet. “But they do not speak 
They look for the opportunity to kill When 
vou have an enemy like this, life is very dark.” 
He had been only 2 years old, he reflected, 
when his tather was kilbecl in such &@ wav, |us- 
ice had never been served, because Mustata 
could never fearn who did the deed. A (Lies 
tien occurred to him. “In your country... ?" 
In my country, | replied, such matters were 
the business of the police and the courts 
"That 6 unbeheveble.” he sail 


Wolves Prowl] the “Paris of East Turkew” 


some will tell wou that Turkev's outback 
bewins atthe city of Malatya. [ found Malatya 
itself a hive of urban civilization, living bi 
cotlon Lextiies, tobacco processing, and fan 
culture, People were complaining about food 
prices, trathc problems, sewage disposal, a 
newspaperman told me. He indicated a piaite- 
one story in his journal—Hortzon—about 
poor airline senice to Ankara and Istanbul 
Repair work had closed the civilian airport 
and the military fielcl wae congested by air. 
force traming 


Crass Fire dl on Ancient © nessrodds 


ror my part, the real outback began at 
gray and graceless Erzurum—the “Paris of 
East Turkey,” as someone described it with 
a straight face. Hunery wolves sometimes 
“fea! mite this cry when cold lies Chey the 
which 1 half the wear. Snow had been gone 
only a few claws when [arrived early in May 

Erzurum serves as hewlquarters for the 
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Turkish Thord Army, which stands over the 


old invasion routes from the east and guards 
the border with the US.S:K. But | saw more 
schotars than soldters—students of Ataturk 
University, learning to be doctors, dentists, 
schentists, and specialists in agriculture, 
literature, and languaces 

[ enjoved their company one afternoon in 


an open-air cafe; in them lav the hope ol 


Turkey. And | wondered how theer hearts 
humor might seem to the shapeless women in 
black who scuttled] throweh the street bevond 
our lables. Women of tie aces they were, 2oing 
about their errands swathed in voluminous 
folds, faces completely masked as if furtivels 
retreating trom lite 

| fired @ taxi in Ergunum, directing it 
toward the mountain named Ararat, beside 
the Soviet Union and tran, on which many 
beleve Noah's Ark came to rest. The tacx's 
owner, & mun of seriousness, asker Allah's 
blessing as we headed out, and settled o pistol 
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in his belt. Seeing my perplexity, he explained 
firmly, “It is written that the camel should be 
tethered with care." Woe betile the miscreant 
who would tamper with that taxicab 


Trocks Roar Through o Silent Lane 





A winding two-lane intemational highwas 
conveved us over low mountains and throueli 
rocky valleys. The Aras River rushed along- 
sicle, swollen with runoff, bound for the 
USS... Tractor trailers roared over the road 


with us, same from as far as Britain, sume 





eoing all the way to Pakistan. Except for an 


occasional farmer plowing behind a yoke of 


LIA EL, the lane] iW OL lifeless 

Passing time, my driver discussed the Kuo- 
fan's Stricture. Then hig: inquired, “What Ls 
your book of religion?” 

The Bible, I answered 

His words were intoned with certitude. 
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called by an annual pilgrimage to 


the * Hioyse cid the Virgin.’ 


‘Vou will oo to fell. because Vou are not a 
Wushnw I am sorry to tell vou 


this, but it is 
my duty to try to convert you 
Wlount Ararat’s message was more appeal 
ing. For all its majests—at nearly 17,000 feet 
it is Turkey's highest peak (pages 122-4)—it 
revealed itself almost imperceptibly as we 
approacterL Hare and low clouds cloaked tt 
Sudcenly they lifted, 
volcan 
dominating the land, elevating the mind 
The traveler who comes thus to Ararat will 
as he skirts the mias- 
sive presence, and he will ask anew. Can it 
he? Ts it so? Does Noah's Ark le hidden on 


this Deriect mountain, set here millennia ao 


and the snow-covered 


cone, long dormant, appeared, 


not take his eves AWHY 


waters of the Old Testa 
answer Ves 


nersonial thing, to be Laken, u 


by the cataclysm 
ment Flom? Miany wil 
To me, its a 


taken, on faith. A number of expecdiiions have 
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When my fine came to leave epster Lur- 

l traded giacly for Lhe west, a gentler 

realm caressed by the waters of the Mediter 

ranean and Aecean. Nature smiles, as muc! 

nw nature can. on humnkind alonr these 

COASiS, Fl the warm earth brings: forth 
hanna and oranges, furs and eranes 


a 


olives, rice and nuts, tobacco and cotton 
fo the Earliest Dave of Chnistemlom 


[ journeved never far from the sea all the 

“uv to [stanbul, finding the rub of old pnd 
new strong everywhere. At Antakya, ancient 
Antioch, J ingered in 2 dark and dreary cave 
where, legend saves, Peter spread the tath 
from AD. 29-40, Accept this as truth, and yao 
perhaps stand in the first Christian church. 
short drive distant at Iskenderun, once 
Alexancdretia, loomed the sprawling complex 


of turkeys third ann newest steel mim 








built. with Soviet technical help and money. 

Adana, the country’s fourth largest city, 
was making no pretensions, | found it dusty 
and full of sound and motion, as. befits a 
prosperous cotton and textile center. In front 
af my hotel an old shoeshine man flashed the 
Turkish spirit as he cleanéd my boots with 
the vigor of a blacksmith. 

] aroused him by suggesting that a dab of 
mud still remained. Slowly his eves rose to 
mine, and held, and Whitebeard spoke: 

“Tf this is an art, ] am a very good artist. ] 
om the best shoeshine man in Adana My 
wallet is always full. Say nothing to me of my 
work. When I finish, 1 will rub a white paper 
an your shoes. Ii the paper shows black, I 
will net charge vou." 

It was 4 magnificent shine 


sitors Included Cleopatra and Fricnd 


I took the road te Tursus in a pancemo- 
nium of traffic; only the placid camels folded 
heside the road showed any sense. Ancl Tarsus 
was another strident city, an aeriultural and 
industrial hub, with faint memory of glory it 
had known. What a spectacle it must have 
been when Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, ar- 
nved here to meet Marc Antony of Kome. 

“She came sailing up the river Cydnus,” 
writes Plutarch, “in a barge with eildect stern 
and outsprend sails of purple, while oars of 
silver beat time to the music of flutes und fifes 
and harps: She herself lay under a canopy of 
cloth of gold, dressed as Venus... .” 

Except for-a few Roman ruins, there was 
nothing to resurrect this resplendent pageant. 
The Cydnus had vanished, diverted to anew 
channel. Time had even swallowed the city 
where St Paul was born, though he might 
receenize & nondescript well that bears his 
name My guide sent history's rich image 
shimmering When he noticed a prickly cactus 
plant “We call it Ravynana-dili,” he volun- 
tecred, “tongue of mother-in-law.” 

All along Turkey's lovely coast one reads 


the record of civilizations in their monuments. 
The old port city of Side thrilled me with its 
spreading profusion of Greco-Roman and 
Byzantine works—temples, baths, basilicas, 
excellently excavated. High over all rose the 
theater, where gladiators once fought before 
howling mobs of 15,000, 


Citw's Woes: From Here to Antiquity 


Side was wicked in those cays—haven for 
pirates and dealer in slaves. Its niceties in- 
Cluded running water, carried trom distant 
mountains by an aqueduct that still stands. 
Neither water nor anything else availed 1,100 
years ago when earthquakes and Arab raids 
reduced Side to ashes and rubble. 

Now a Village lives among the mums, and 
Tunning water recently was restored via the 
pipes of our ctyilization. Sipping tea in the 
square, | watcher tour buses come and rn, 
suffered snarling beer trucks; and left before 
the din of diskes mace the soft night hideous. 
And left thinking that Side is marvelous, and 
damned again by our times. 

Still, there is much to salute-alonz these 
shores. Kusadasi, a fnendliness of alabaster 
dwellings on a curving hillside above the blue 
Aevean, beckons the traveler, and good rest 
awaits at a hotel named Kismet. Nearby, the 
marble grandeur of ancient Ephesus sets the 
heart to singing, as perhaps it hard for Paul, 
who preached ijn this city that called itself 
“first and greatest metropolis of Asin.” Has 
a more beautiful city existed? 

In today’s world | could nominate one— 
but only as it revealed itself in the lifting mist 
of dawn. When at last | came up to Istanbul, 
Magic rays shone down the slopes and hol- 
lows of the sleeping metropolis to weave an 
ethereal tapestry of the communion of man. 

It was good. | soon concluded, that Istanbul 
had this brief moment of peace. With full 
light it erupted into the most chaotic vitality 
of any city | have known. Other cities also 
ire great ports, financial centers, tracdirs, 


Life is a cabaret for a table-wandering musician in Istanbul (ef). Famer as a city of 
ininigue and mystery, Istanbul must now decipher more prosaic municipal compléxities 
—soting population, strangling traffic, and howsing shortares 


A tale of two continents is written in both the architecture and geography of Istanbul 
(following pages) The Blue Mosque, left foreeround, and Hagia Sofia, richt, rise ner 
the Golden Horn—an inlet of the Boxporus, the strait between Europe and Asia. 


Cross Fire af an Ancient Crossroads 
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TeNuTacturers: None goes about the pursuit 


of happiness with Istanbul's commotion. 
All Turkey comes together here, where the 
Bosporus divides Europe and Asin. Smartl, 
dresserl men Tho Women throne the Mid t- 
ern botels ang restaurants of Furopean [stan- 
i few blocks away, folk 
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like. Prices are 
bqually enterprising are Istanbul's eiub- 
drivers. Imprisoned in traffic snarls, [i 


i ys 4 
as they sounded ther skull-splitting horns 


ee tak 


Se ae 


wondered how these instruments produce 
such compelling noise 

In a one-rocr shop on 4 buck street—an 
healing only in horns—the 


answer was eagerly disclosed. The 
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chieved treat military prowess 
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With such ingenuttv, | was puzzled that 
the criv’s long-standing shortage of telephones 
persisted. A Turkish trend sighed. “Every- 
body wants one,” | “| filed my 
l understand that 1968 
ipplicants now are being taken care of.” He 
paused “Tf [ faa to have a phone, | could 


ret tin the black market’ 


7 Ff 
rf told me 


ap pheation un 1 ht 


Another problem, mv friend went on, was 
the shart supply of potable water “In mi 
iD onent 
frets Witter at || om It reaches me on the 
1) pom. and goes off alt 


We Collect tt for mext morning.” 
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hay se, he asic, “the frst Horr 


fourth floor about 
Jf oe | [) at 
Rinship Sensed in a Time of Worship 


| roamed Istanbul for days, to learn thal 
would take years. Perhaps 
| came closest to its penple on a: Friday 


] t 
Knowing the cry 


hey worshiped 

It Was an important masque, notoneof the 
that achorn [stan 
bul but a living, working temple. Long before 


hauntingly beautiful relics 


the cull to prover, the faithful converged on 
1s TWIN minarets and filled the courtyard, 


Wilting solemnivy im their Ponday best. A stork 





stilked prandily gmong them, and fat phecons 


pecker al com tessed by children 


The call to praver beran, cing and falling 


over the lowdsnpeakers ““Auiah abhar—tpod is 





moat fred 


Sup piianits towched their fore 
heads to the eround, facing Mecca. Inside the 
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Matching ribs with the mountain, o team pulls os corimuge before the great macssif ol 
it ATOR mec the Sach ae ane lranian boarders. According to lrenesis, Noah's Ark 
fmally grounded on a range of that name. Numerous expeditions to search for the Ark 





mausoleum of the holy man Eviip, Muham- 
mac's standard-bearer, people stoml with 
palms outstretched, asking the saint's bless- 
ing. In return they promised to sacrifice a 
lamb, a goat, or a cock 

At the place of sacrifice nearby, a father, 
mother, anc son prepared to offer thanks 


The son hard done well at hic examinations. 


and now they would redeem their pleclze 
An attendant mide a lamb lie down betore 
them. He knelt beside tt with an ense that 
came of long practice. Swittly he drew the 


[72 


edee af bis knife across the animal's throat 

lt rernained ta butcher and cook the lamb, 
tomorrow it woul) be given to the poor 

In ‘Turkey LOMmGTTOW waiwavs comes. Line 
considers whal “Admit sci 
ence and new ideas into vour lives,” Atatiirk 
howl urged his countrymen. On mv Inst das 
among these indomitable pas piies, some small 
ecament of their future seemed to come clear 

That day I climbed high over istanbul to 
the lookouts tw Bayazit Fire 
which since the 1830's has kept continuous 


i muicht bring 





Vrsit lower, 


National Geograpiic, July IVs 
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Marniiicent feathered jewels; male birds of paradise are prized in ritual of New | 
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We three—my husband, David, and 
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we spent go much time with must of course 
have been our kinfalk, Like Fobora. Like the 
Big Man and his wife Bate. . . 

Such things were not talked about easily. 
In fact we bad no tnkling of all this until we 
had been in Ubaigubi six months. 


AVID, an artist and photographer, had 
heen attracted by accounts of Highland 
societies that produce no ornate carvings, 
ns Wew Guinea's lowlanders and coastal) peo- 
ple do, but express themselves most creatively 
in body decoration, in dancing, and in ritual 
theater. He hada grant from the City Oniver- 
sity of New York, 

l, an anthropologist with a grant from the 
U.S. National Sctence Pouncation and its 
Canadian counterpart, the Canada Couned, 
planned to study the lives of women through 
A Woman's eves—a recent departure in an- 
thropology. Until now the reporting of incdig- 
enous cultures, even when done by women, 
was mostly about men. Where women were 
included, what emerged was usually men's 
ideas about women. 

(ime reason for this, in New truinea, has 
been that feldwork tended to be done through 
male interpreters or in pidgin English, which 
ie spoken by some of the young men but prac- 
tically never by women. | managed to learn 
enough of the Gimli language to work with 
women directly. Eventually I realized that, 
even in a society where men blatantly look 
down upon women, female creativity—as 
symbolized in myth and ritual—is regarded 
as the ultimate source of power. 

And Samantha? Before long she was teach- 
ing her parents some basics of Gimi behavior, 
L recall an instance: 

Ata premarriage ritual for women only, in 
a dim, crowded hut, I worked hour after hour 
with my lantern, Lape recorder, and note pad, 
feeling painfully hot and thirsty. At last sugar- 
cane was passed around. 1 could hardly wait 
But J was passed by. 1] was hurt, and said so 
later to David and Samantha. 

She said, “Mommy, were vou smiling?” 

] said yes, of course, in anticipation of the 
refreshing sugarcane, 

“Well, that's why you didn't get any. No- 
body has to give you anything to please you 
when you are already pleased. When | want 
something. I frown and look away. Then | 
always get a lot,so T won't be angry.” 


128 


Ubaigubi eccupies an undulating shelf 
along the steep and heavily forested southern 
slope of the New Guinean cordillera. The vil- 
lage is strung out in compounds for about five 
miles, with a total of some six hundred people. 
many still holding to traditional wavs. Men 
live together in afew large oval houses; around 
these are many small round houses for women 
and children and the highly prized pigs. 

Women tend the sweet-potato rardens and 
the pigs. The men hunt, make fences, and 
Clear land—a garden will produce for only a 
couple of years. Steel axes were first traded 
from the coast some thirty vears ago, so the 
Gimis technically no longer live in the Stone 
Awe, though they wield the metal tools as they 
dick their stone tools, 

Ubaiubi is still relatively untowehed by 
the outside From Goroka, the provincial cap- 
ital, it i¢ a two-hour drive to Lufa, and after 
an additional, more tortuous three hours there 
is only a trai}—six hours of up-and-down hik- 
ing. A patrol officer had broewght us here. A 
helicopter ferried] in our possessions, ane, 
while David and the villagers built us a house, 
we lived in a small, cramped! but. 

It was disconcerting. When I sat al my type- 
writer, chiltiren poked at the bamboo walls 
and stared in. When I went out with Saman- 
tha, we were tmmediately surrounded by chil- 
dren, who pulled at ber and stroked! her hair. 
She hated it. 





UT AFTER THREE WEEKS we moved 
into our own thatch-roofed house. We 
had plenty of running water from 50- 
gallon drums collecting the rain. It rained a 
lot, from November to May nearly every 
afternoon, We hacl a wood-burning stove for 
the chilly nights. And constant company. 
Interior partitions afforded littl privacy, 
since anvone might drop in anytime and 
inspect everything. occasionally watching 
David and me argue. They didn't understand 
cur words, but it helped break the ice. 
Samantha soon foundseveral girls she liked, 
She loved to swim with them in the swift icy 
streams andl play at adult life in her own little 
hut, planting a garden, cooking, and collect- 
ing leaves, ferns, and colored clay to decorate 
herself: On the day of a marriage ceremony 
Samantha and her friends even. joined in the 
aclults’ ritual theater (pages 142-3). 

The public part of the wedding included 
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POSSUM, LEAVES. AND MEDICINAL BARK, tradifironai 
red! frog WT Abe oe nn! fia r aed hiv i hia il fs. fire 
cooked ina shetloaw pit by a ptpe-pugfing elder 


Wild creatures ane plants of the des ie forest are 


ecronastderec poten! sources of fertility rey fhe Cems. 
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requires much pianning and a great invest 
ment in Pies for the necessary distibution of 
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way Mahares were to bie performed, 


having been contractee| YRHES before, Night 
after night women's houses throbbed with 
meme anc ritual-theater pieces by the score 
Amid this constunt activity we got litth: sleep 

At dawn on the morning of a big pir kill, I 
caw o& Woman eneving over her pie and care- 
fully panting red circles round its eves. Soon 
it W ould be clubbed an the head Ome pli 
managed to dasn away, and warriors gave 
chase, bows drawn. Near them were dancers, 
whirling with co 
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The warriors shouted, “Whoh...whoh 
whoh.” Arrows Hew. Wournrcled pigs ue alee 
find ran on, smashing through fences os if the; 
Were matchwowl But in vain 

The gerua boards, meant to absorb the 
spirits of the dying pigs, would be left to rot 


in the gardens. [The decomposition would re 





turn their fertile pints to te earth, to ensure 


food crops and bealthy pigs. 
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village 


Chev joined those present—women, war- 


nors. perug bearers. and chilelren—to con 
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Verge into a menantic spiral 

In the hubbub Fobora told David that this 
dance formation ts known as rorwira- 
pidgin for “round water.” The Gimi phrase 
6 Rotw onek, meaning “river eddy” or “still, 
hey) mond.” It refers to mountaintop pots 
where the First People were believed to have 
resided. This representation of the home ol 
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(Continued from page 172) pork. Carrying 
their allotments, they filed past the gerua 
boards that had been lined up m a row be- 
hind the meat. Fobora saic this was to ensure 
that they didn't walk off with the spirits of 
the dead pigs as well. 

David realized later that the spiral pattern 
of the raunwara dance was similar to a de- 
sim he had often seen on warriors’ shields 
and in bedy painting and tattoos. Other fre- 
quent motifs on bellies, legs, and forearms 
were circles, squares, diamonds, and zigzag 
lines, They formed ubstractions of centipecs 
and spiders, of bird beaks and serrated leaves, 
af the moon (pages 134-5). There also were 
necklaces of bright vellow bamboo, head- 
bands of creen iridescent beetles, and caps of 
possum fur with feathers in brilliant magenta 
and deep blue. All these images and materials 
—drawn from the richness of the forest, fram 
nature—were symbols of fertility. 





HILE GIRLS were being married off 
W from one clan to another (pages 1358-9), 
bovsof 10 te 13 or so were token into the 
men's houses and kept sleepless and thirsty 
for davs. It was part of their ordeal of initia- 
tion, [was excluded from these proceedings, 
but David recorded much of them. 

On the first night boys sit by firelieht, trans- 
fixed. Figures shroucted in rustling leaves and 
masked in hideous mud-caked gourds snake 
through the crowd, hissing. Men steal up be- 
hind the beys and put stone axes to their 
throats, while the monsters lunge ... and are 
stopped short. Revealed behind them are men 
plaving flutes 

To the bows this & a big revelation indeed. 
All their lives they have heard those won- 
drous sounds, and been told they come from 
fabulous turds, hidden from women but asse- 
ciating with men. 

‘The sounds face, and the instructor, a Big 
Man, speaks: 

“Tt is not a bird, as vou can see. Men, and 
not other creatures, make these sounds, The 
flutes once belonged to the women, but we 
men took them away forever. We tricked 






them. If you go blabbing to your mothers or 
sisters, we will kill you!” The monsters hiss, 
the waxes touch the boys’ throats: ... 

David returned to our sleeping platform 
impressed and moved: “What child wouldn't 
be overwhelmed by this?" 

Dey after day the rituals continued for the 
boys, until one noon they emerged dazed— 
borne on the shoulders of soot-blackened 
warriors, cach hoy gleaming red from head to 
toe. The rec] was an oil pressed from the seeds 
of a pandanus nut, to simulate the blood of 
birth. Feathers bobbed on their heacds— 
bright red ones from parrots and golden 
plumes from birds of paradise. Decisively 
separated from their mothers, the boys had: 
been symbolically reborn as independent men. 


rub, we nursed our sore legs and resumed! 

our daily routine, Even before breakfast 
is 1 walked, still in my pajamas, through our 
vegetable garden to the outhouse, women 
would be there to wish me good morning, ask 
where I would go that day, and gossip. “Ka- 
gopa is alicart to be married, you know, the 
lazy one...” Sometimes we would talk for 
half an hour or mone. 

Men came early to talk to David of many 
things until they would get around to what 
they wanted, such as a ride in our Nissan 
jeep. We kept ttm a hut at the roadhead, six 
walking hours away. Every six weeks or two 
months, we'd drive for supplies to Goroka 

I usualiv did not ask point-blank questions 
either. I got explanations litle by little, in 
long conversations, and sometimes did not 
realize until much later that [had been given 
an important clue. I recorded many conver- 
sations and village occurrences on tape, and 
then went over them carefully. What was 
being said might have meanings that weren't 
in the words at all. For example: 

One day T paid my respects to a family 
whose son had recently died. In the course of 
my visit the dead-man’s mother unexpectedly 
turned to me and saic: “You come here and 
sit with ws os we talk of many things, but 


fe: OUR LONG WALK back to Ubai- 





Linked by an “umbilical cord” at a ritual, a young man ond his mother dramatize 
muuternal Infiuence, rarely acknowledged publicly. The author traces much of Lhe sont 
onism between the sexes to women’s pervasive role in raising male children ancl to 
fathers’ attempts—through initiation rites—to transform the boys into men. 
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Five pies and a hundred dollars was the bride price in the 
itcompeted mantiee of this woman from Buus, being 
led owe by the enoom's uniecle (heft). Like many Giri matches 
this one was arranged by the parents-of the bride when she 
wat a child. Before the ceremony, clin brothers of the brid 
PWwiler Lierbkelvies With fan (helow) to mourn the departun 
Ot their sister 

Traditionally husbands and wives live opart—men in 


mimunal boise, women with their children god es on 


smut! huts. Wives crow the food, bul hiwhancts cook ther aw) 





blankets, the watches, the helicopters. But im specfcally to me! How else can [explain bow 
ame Unknown way Ors kaeo, unlike those 7 got theme?” Anel so it ts not a casual act, it 
things obviously derived from something a meaningiul communication! 
mown im nature, has been acquired by the The geologist: were around oniv a lew 
white men And so they must have trafic with cave. But withous, people had time to sori 
the chend, must themselves be some kind of Cul whom We associated with most, -and so 
incestors oc our relationships, im their view, became more 
(ih first teading, these notions may sound and more specific, David was fobora s broth 
farfetched. But they are central to Gim) er. [ was Bate’s daughter. And my tather was 
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cermecd to keen his eve on evervthine 


Darin PUTS Of SOD ind nice. These actions 
are open to the mierpretation “that a dead When tlieagreemeénts arose, a word from him 
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Vien in the villace. he was the he Bie Man eettine better or worse? lf better, then the 
After we moved in, be vistled us reqularls VAPUC Sprtecing of suspicion had a good 
[iitten one or tro of his tour wives browghtus ctlect, the mudelactor bas been frichtener 


ocd from their gardens. Thus developed a and induced to desis 
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cale knowledie of past relationships and ther villaze might perhaps insert it inte a 
niiviciuial character: His talent was éspecial rotting banana tree ihat would make the 


ly apparent infrequent meetings to deal with victim sicken. [he pig woul! be the sorcerer + 
ever-present suspicions of -sorcer’ play. (in whose behalf. micht vou have dane it? 
such pooblenc been with posap, Who Eventually the Big Man ane the victim’ 
wek or hes hac on acciclent? Who micht h 
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ICKeSS OF Mishap must be caused by some Lhese men must-all go through the motions 
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essence be returmmed, so that he can recover 

But tf he des, thé number of suspects must 
be drastically narrowed down. The-aim now 
e revenve. To find the killer, there may be 
divinglion, involving possums and coter- 
pillars (rages 142-3) 

One dav an invportant man dite, ancl his 
corpse wis Placed in a doorway. There was 
a lineup of suspects. Each in tur had to hold 
the dead man's neht foot Would the cea 
Man wive a sien? 

Some thirty men—age-mates who hac been 
initinted along with him and others of his 
clan—stood with bows drawn. 

The Sn never came 

While we were there, most sorcery proceed- 
Ings ended Inconchisively, breeding more 
bitterness and suspicion. That i the after 
math of every death. Months or years later 
Some (rom aA SListac fee) chit Friel le ill, “Tiel 
others say, “Ah we know where to look!” An- 
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w WEARLY TWO YEARS with the Gimis 

[ analvzed not only dovens of ceremonies 

With hunctrec of songs bul also scores of 
myths: In miest (rim myths! collected, ther 
tended to be a reversal of what occurs in cals 
ite where WetiETbeedd Lire comsatstenth ver 
shadowed by men 

While men participate in large collective 
acuwities, such m8 sorcery trials, women jan 
alome orn litthe groups, grocming each other 
or quietly weaving net bags, suckling their 
children or weedime the gardens, Men con 
cer t 
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in myth women hold-a far different place 
‘There is astory women tell their children, one 
1 
A man traps a cassowary, a huge enni-like 





that especially tnscinated Samani 


bird, and crawls into tt to eat the meat unsice 
leaving his eves on a leaf outsile. He cloesn' 


tell his wife. He Laps Mere of the birds and 


Haunting und mysterions ssonpliony tills 
the forest as-oelders play secret futes—im 
bued with the power of creativity. Pemules 
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does the «ame. His wife follows one day, 
snatches the eves, and goes home. The man 
stangers home blindly, his wife soolds him 
anc wives his. eves back. ‘The tdea is that men 
who decemve women have much to lose. 

In another tale a dead boy's bones are 
buried in the hollow of a tree trunk. His sister 
learns this, and ts told she can hear fabulous 
SCS from the tree but must never approach 
iL She hears the caplivating sounds ane can- 
not resist tapping the tree with a <tick. The 
tree bursts open, and all the birds of paraclice 
Ay out She has resurrected her brother's 
bones m the form of marcnificent birels—she 
has set the male spotrit free to soar! 

In sum In myth woman sees herself not 
ony as the essential mother but also as the 








bestower of creater male-awnreness 


ELE MIEN 'S RITUALS David observed 
closely go further, enacting myths that 
exall women's creative powers even more 
dramatically, The flutes appearing in the ini 
Ligation rites for bows are prime symbols of 
creativity—ot all ferblittk—and they once be 
longed only to women, wotil men stole them 
Wow that men possess them, they ton have 
the power to pive birth. This is demonstrated 
at the cimax, when the boys are symbolicalls 
rebarn. Indeed, the pandannos ot] stented 
over the initiates to represent blood) mitates 
female phvsiology. 

For months David sourht to photorraph 
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Favorite of the Gimis, voung 
Samiintha wins mcmittance to 
np noestokes game resembling 
hearts. Women are barred [rom 
such seesions—@2s they are [rom 
mms male acuvilies 

More than a pastime, card 
nlavine for money is a -oroblem 
in Papua New Guines. Gimi 
men gambie intensely, with 
eames Often lasting 48 hours. 
Fights af times result when 
flawers lose the money they 
carned harvesting coffee, labor- 
ing on plantations, or erecting 
huts for wovernment patrols 


the display of male birds of paradise, on 
which male Gimi ritual ts patterned. All birels, 
so men tell the boys, are created female, but 
some decorate themselves with bright feath- 
ers, amd so become gorgeous males. When a 
boy becomes a man, he putson plumage. The 
bird of paradise feathers are worn proudly 
for pie kills, for courting, for ritual theater- 
whenever a man wants to attract women. 

Now David told me what he and Fobora 
saw when, after many (frustrations, they were 
successful at last. 

In dense forest, in the darkness hetore 
dawn, they climbed to the blind they hac 
built 150 feet up in the crown of a tree 

By dawn there were four male birds oat 
paracise—preening, calling, waite. 

After half an hour two dark shapes came 
flitting clase. Two females, each adull brown. 
The males burst into movement up their in- 
dividual perches, each extending several feet, 
and down again. They moved up and down 
many times, and on the way down they threw 
their magnificent golden plumes over their 
heads. As the plumes expanded into a glori- 
cus amber spray, the birds fanned their wings 
slowly, It was dazzline. 

(me fermale remained! unimpressed. The 
other hopped onto the perch of one of the 
males. She had picked herself a mate 

For among these birds of paradise in New 
Guinea, it i¢ the female of the species that 
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Trance Agent 


Friends like ours bring out the best in us. 


Announcing the finest radial tire we've ever built: 


FIRESTONE 721 





STEEL BELTED RADIAL 
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Ask a mend about 





-. and ask your dealer 
| about the new Firestone 
| Steel Belted Radial 721!" 





They cover the world 


AN THE UNIVERSE AS WELL. National Geographic staff 
writers Peter |. White, Kenneth Ff. Weaver, and. [homes ¥ 
Canby fabove, taf to right) have won prestigious science 
oe Awards ag guc Oa ic presentations as White's 
hold the Gomputer Revolution’ (November 197 6 Weaver s 
Ths o Incredible i niversn Pte iy 1974), and Canby's “Skylab 
Outpost on the Frontier of Boace” (October 1874). Continent 
hopping John J. Putman (above, right), seen here on assign- 


rreern it _— etal) récently won the Oyers LAS fir Aes & it} award 


for best macarine reporting tor his arnicle “lhe Arab World 
bine. Octobe 1975) William (araves (right) interviews a Tish 
enman for his aricle "Living ina Japanese Village’ (May 1972) 
recioient of the Pacific Area Travel Association award 
share such prizewinning joumalism with your frends dy 
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At Last! 
me Enehsh ‘Bone China 
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The American Rose Collection 

Al temited edition of 12 Fine English Bone China Bells to be 
iswed under the amespuces af TI ¢ Almerican Kose Soctety 





Fine English Bone China stands alone as representing the absolute finest 
af the china maker's art, And in the world of beautiful flowers, roses are the mast 
beloved. To portray the exquisite ana delicate beauty of America’s most 
beloved roses in a Limited edition collection of Fine Enelish Bone China bells is an 


accomplishment worthy of worldwide collector mierest. 


At Last — Belis of Fine English 
Hone China 


Fine English Bone China has become known 
as the rarest and best of all the fne china 
available throughour the world. By every stan 
dard used to judge excellence, ir is unsurpassed 
[es ivery-white color cannot be duplicated. Irs 
light weight gives an impression of delicacy 
found in no other china, Yet, its strength gives 
ita durabilicy that belies ir delicate appearance 

To produce Fine English Bone China is an 
art thar has been mastered by only a few master 
china makers, The home of most of these mas 
ter craftsmen is Stoke-on-Trenc, England, ceoly 
the Fine English Bone China capital. And tr is 
in Stoke-on-Trent chat che beautifol Dells chat 
make up this limited edition will be crafted 

Because Fine English Bone China is so dif- 
ficult to make, and because the demand for the 
limited quantities thar can be produced ts so 


im hari ani} af thrarectcr 
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Erecat, It 1& Fare to find HT exclusive, privately 


COMmIssioned, limited ectitron be |] collection 
made of this precious material, Literally years of 
carctul planning and diligent work are required 
to make such bells a reality. 

Bur, such bells are now, at last, available. The 
opportunity to acquire these bells is here, but 
for only a limited time, 


Each Bell a Beautiful 
Wark of Art 


To create a bell collection worthy of Fine 
English Bone China, a specially designed bell 
shape was created. To produce this unique 
shape, cach bell will be individually cast by 
hand. Then to complement the delicacy and 
exquisite beaury of cach bell, onginal parntings 
of 12 of Amenca’s most beautiful roses were 
commissioned. In this way, cach of the 12 bells 
in the collection colorfully portrays a different 
rose from the gardens of America, Therefore, 
the complete collection creates a bouquet of 
beauty that can be displayed proudly in your 
home. 


Continued on pest page 


Each Rose Beautifully 
Captured In Full Calor 


Each rose design is an original work of art 
treated expressly and exclusively for this col 
lection, The commission tor the rose Imes 
Wis DVT to owe nughly PCSpHCt red Post —-3F- 
tists: Norman Langton of England and -Al- 
lanora Boose of the United States. Two-artises 


were chosen so that & Vanety in gristic ‘rie 


i a 5 - 7 _ : 
could be given to the desions. Yer seyles were 
| L. == a . “h. 1 a 7 1 - 
chosen that were compatible with one anothes 


so that the 12 designs combine 


untied callection. Fac} 


is arid ner Lae) AL rit clegan aa cv the roses 
af colors; The cffores 
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with their beauriful array 
oft these artists have 


America’s most beloved 


racular collection of 
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To insure that the full beauty of the artise’s 


onginal painting ts fiithtully captured on each 


bell the fine skill of old world craftsmen. using 


techniques involving 20 s“parate ¢ wed oe 


b alle i HPon ach hel | Lat 


anc, #3 


be hand decorated 
4 final touch of luxurious elegance 
precious 22ke. gold will be applied, by hand, 


the handle and base of each bell 


ln 
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Issued Under The Auspices of 
The American Rose Soctety 


Because of the significance of this limited 


edition collection. it will be issued in the 





United States by the Danbury Mint under the 
auspices of The American Rose Socety. The 
Society 1s the oldest and most prestigious in the 
Ls 
founding in 1899, this distinguished horticul 


Linited States: For the first tome since 


tural organization has agreed to the issuing of a 
bell collecnion under irs auspices 


A Strictly Limited Edstion 


To maximize the heirloom valuc of this col 


lection, it will be issued in a strictly limited 


edinion, availble only by advance reservation 


fn the Cn: ted hares, the: colfertion 
of Fine Eng 


toromge [uly 3 


reserealians for 
foo Bone Coma Belfi wil 4 vata anty 


' ie ‘i Be 


ana fben the edition 


Cieted forrer. 
Convenrent A capueasitt an al a 
CGruaranteed Price 


Tow the 


American Rose Bell Collection by simply 


Can Preserve VoOur Su Dest Tipton fa 
CCHT: 
pleting the reservation upplicarion. You need 
send no money now. You will be billed for-each 
of your bells prior to shipment 

The crt 


individual bells co be issued at arate of one 


Amencan Rore Collection consists 


| F 
5 a 


bell every tao months Subscribers are Pun 


teed the same price for ¢ach new bell chrough- 


out the entire collection. 


Guaranteed Satisfaction 


any bells 


sarished with. 


Should vou rec¢cive that VOuU-are not 


complerels YOU may meturn it 


’ J S - ckab T 
upan receipt for feplaccment of rchund. Naru 
vou may cancel your subse 


rally. “TIpTION at any 


Crime, 
Please Act Promptly! 


Please keep in mind thar subscripnons can pe 


—<— 


guaranteed aniy until July 30, 1977. So please 
act promprly Doe nor miss this tare and valua 


ble collecting opportunin 
pT 
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RESERVATION APPLICATION <5 
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Postmarked By 


The Danbury Mint 
: 47 Richards Ave 


Norwalk. Conn Me ig et uals <i), oe ery 
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that thas collecnon teu Limited ¢ 


English Bone China Sells cach depicting a 
differcnt Amencan rose. The belle will be issued 
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every Cet months ae a pudrantecd 


at a Tate Of on 
S25 per bell 


price of (plus £5) 40 Poste ana 
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[will be balled for cach bell prior te shipment. | 
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Number Five in the Involved American Series from Afiantic Richfield Company. 


g ast night after dinner | tola my family the bad news. 
| had this class assignment to monitor our use of 
eneray at home for a week. Our family got an F. 






Tuesday night my brother watched the same two 
hour movie on his TV set that we were watching in the 
living room. Not too smart. Thursday Mom ran an entire 
dishwashing cycle for three cups, two plates, a knife and 
three litte spoons. That's a lot of electricity and hot water 
down the drain. 


Dad drives twenty-eight miles back and forth to work. 
Alone. When two men he works with live right nearby. They 
could carpool and save about a thousand gallons of gas a 
year. And me. I'm quilty too. | went out and left the radio 
blaring in my room all Saturday morning. Dummy. 


50 last night at the dinner table we all agreed to do every- 
thing we could to conserve energy. Faster showers. Lower 
thermostats. Fuller cars. It's a fact that this country's using 
up energy faster than we produce it. | read where we may 
run out of oll—forever—in thirty years. Pretty scary. Unless 
every person in every house on every block does his part, 
the future looks pretty dim. 


Im getting more and more concerned about the future. 
Because thats where |'m going to be. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be to make every 
American aware of the vila! need fo conserve energy. iron 1 agama acai Bean 
involved American. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved 


For a book/lel with more information an this issue, please write: Alantic Richfield Company. 
Energy Conservation, PO. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 
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Figureheads are almost as old 
as sailing itself. Early Egyptians 
used them, So did Phoenicians 
and Wikines. They decorated 
pnows of their ships with carved 
heads of horses, birds, and wild 
eved dragons, These, the ancient 
manners belreved, invoked the 
protection of guiding spirits. 

Dawned the age of explern 
ion, the soins were larcely for- 
gotten, But not the figurehedads. 
In England tramed hands carved 
everything from Poseidon with 
his trident to St. George in 
wocden AlMTcGr 

Colonel craftsmen brought the 
skills to Aménca, In a Vaca 
sail loft near the wharf the ship- 
builder would chalk on the floor 
full-scale plans for the figure- 
head he envisioned below the 


bowspril. The carver marked out 
the design on a block of sea- 
sored wood and shaped it with 
millet and chisel. Some figure- 
heads he drew from live models, 
perhaps the shipowners daughter. 

Often a carving personified the 
ships name—J win Sisters, for 
example. Or Joseph Conrad, whose 
figurehead ms portrayed here 

A tnbute to the renowned 
writer- seaman by another of the 
same breed, the magnificent 
head came into being shortly 
after Cupt. Alan Villiers ac- 
quired the old Danish square- 
nigger Georgy Stage and renumed 
her in honor of Captian Conrad. 

“A, suiling ship had to have a 
heurehend.” he declared. “The 
lovely sweeping lines of her cut- 
witer looked wrong without 
one.” So he asked his friend 
Bruce Rogers. the renowned 
typognipher, lo curve the 
bearded likeness. 

Cuptain Willers sailed Joseph 
Conrad armnd the world—p 
$7, 800-mile voyage that lasted 
555 davs. He followed in the 
Wake of early navigators, nounid- 
ing Cane Horm under sail, 45 
they did, and with their zest for 
exploration 
Villiers described the voyage 
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Woodcarver's art 
rode with captains 
courageous in the 
days of sail. 


in the February, (937, Geo- 
GRAPHIC, echomeg a haunting 
passage from an even earlier 
rsiie: “The unchangeable sen 
preserves for one the sense of 
fis past, the memory of things 
accomplished by wisdom and 
daring among its restless waves.” 

The writer’? Joseph Corrad, 
To Conrad those restless waves 
were peopled “with unforgettable 
shades of the masters in the calling 
which... Was to he ming, too.” 

And so they also are to Cap- 
tain Villiers, as witness his man, 
adventure-filled narratives about 
men, ships, and the sea. In 
August, 1968, he took GEOGRAPHIC 
readers to Mystic Seaport, 
Connecticut, living museum of 
Armenta's stuling past. 

“TD rubbed my eves and looked 
iain, he wrote. Among @ maze 
of spars and rigging he had spied 
the jutting figurehead of the 
Joseph Conrad, now permanent- 
ly moored as a training vessel. 

li was a memorable moment 
he shared, this sequel to a saga 
that appeared more than 30 
years ae0. But such moments 
have come to be expected in the 
pages Of NATIONAL CrEOCRAPHK 





Kids are priceless at Kz 


We think so much of kids at Ramada that we've given them a 
special rate all their own —free. 





Our special Ramada family vacation plan lets Kids 18 and Under 
Stay Free* in their parents room. And, when you add that to our 
surprisingly competitive prices for Mom and Dad, you can 
have a very reasonably priced vacation. 


For worry-free reservations at any of our nearly 
700 Inns, call toll-free 800-228-2828 | 
(in Nebraska, 800-642-9343), dial the Ramada 
Inn nearest you, or call your travel agent. 


Next time, stay with the Inns who think 
kids are priceless. And have a special 
olan to prove it. 





*Aiollaway D805 Svellabie Were building cl reputation. 
ata small extra charge not resting on one. 
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Learn to fly and vou could win a 
55) CM) airplane. 
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Over 250 ideas 
to get you going. 


ShROnes.: ALOrtis at pesorts 
retreat 
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fly needn't ston 
Tened people 
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a tevhiday an itself 

li help yt a L sl rape i VOUS eX! 
ture, we'd Hike to send vou free of 
€ (uiche. Jigs 
Beech Aircraft 

4, Wichita, Kansas 
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Photos of this quality require the right 9 
eye, camera, lens, composition, film, 
lighting. And the nght processing. 

Kodak putsa lot into your pictures. 
We carefully contro! air, temperatures 
chemicals, paper, color balance, expe- 
sures. Anc we conduct more than 40 
inspections dunng the process. | 

We can also make a lot out of your pic: EF" 
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tures, Duplicate siides, prints, or movies. 
Prints from slides or movie frames. 
Cropped enlargements up to lbx2O inches 
And other spenal processing services 
Ask your photo dealer. 

Or send for booklet No, AZ<21. 
Write Eastman Kodak Company, i caaaal 
Dept. 412L, Rochester, NOY. 14650. ae 


| Kodak color processing. 1! completes the picture. 
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the invisible b 
Pp glass. 


Glass concedts itself and safety glass s perfect for shding of All Amencan Homes, wrote 
chsplays. the world mato doors. It looks like raguiar to PPG Industries; Inc., Dept 


‘aia a —— ee el fap; pee pete ae ae Ta es ee ‘il ; 2 ra a fe ace of == 
(steSS Can AOrk VWOnGears Mass. Dut ts safer it it Greeks, it a? / WB ii evay Wenier, 








And nobody knows how to work crumbles into srnall pseces that Pittsburgh. Fa, 1222 
them better than PPG reduce the chance of Seanous 


Our Herculite™ K tempered personal injury PPG: a Concern for the Future 
Qur Twindow” insulating 
glass lets you wew the stark i 
beauty of wanter in warm 
cviired comport 
And our bathroom mirrors? 
Vell, we've taken them beyond 
the mechoine cabmnet and covered 
the wails wath them. The effect 
4 Stunning 
Glass can create many stun- 
ning effects. And once you open 
Y Our NOT Wir glass, tt woll open 
Wor eves to yhat you ve bean 
messing 
Ask your Duilder or architect 


Or for your free mea-packeo copy 
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“When we rode the 

tiny ferry on Great Sound, 

the captain said ‘Come on in kids, and steer the boat: 
The people here are just so nice? 


Paul and Betsey Horovitz talk about their fifth visit to Bermuda, 





‘Lt was so exciting at the aquarium, 
watching the children learn, sharing 
all their little discoveries,’ 


“The children just wouldn't leave the 
beach, They discovered that Bermuda's 
sott, pink sand is excellent for sand castles.” 


Bermuda 


Unspoiled. LUIRRETTIGG, Uncommon. 
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Delta isanairlinerunby professionals. = 
Like Susan Holland, Flight Attendant.In — _ = 
her 10 years of flying, she’s madealotoft ~~~. LS 
pleasant memories tor Delta passengers. an en, 

The frazzled businessman who remembershow™ =o 
Susan’s warm welcome perked him up.The elderly woman, — 
flying for the first time,who remembers how Susan pampered 
her with pillows and magazines and cheerful talk. The mother 
with three young tots, who remembers how Susan turned their 
flight into a little party. 

i bonpernacirsmape! oy nv bac plan en ihe memphis 
And that goes for all 28,000 Delta professi 

Delta is ready when you are: 








“When we are on our 
vacation. we dont want a 
care in the world. A vaca: 
tion should be a vacation. 
So, it’s good to know that 


at Holiday Inn® the only sur- 


prises we || get will be good 
ones 


“THE PRICE 1S RIGHT.” 


“Everyone is 50 cour 
_ at Holiday Inn. Every 
thing always seems to be 

pertect. The price is right. 
The kids are free.“ Even the 
parkings free. 

“Weve read about 
Holiday Inn setting high 
standards. Hassle-free stan- 
dards. And we know they 
work. All we ever do at 
Holiday Inn is have a good 
time. | 

‘Take, for instance, the 
free color television. The 
reds are red, [he blues are 
blue. And the greens are 
green. Just 
like home. a 





a 





» « 50 15 the service 


lInseph Sobel, Montre: 





“THE REDS ARE RED, 
THE BLUES ARE BLUE, 
THE GREENS ARE GREEN.” 


“When my wife and | 


want to go out, | know our 
kids can stay at the Inn 
Holiday Inn will get us a sit- 


ter, | get the feeling Holiday 


Inn is looking out for us. 

“L can really unwind at 
Holiday Inn. The pool ts 
free. (But they should 

charge admission to see 
me dive.) 

“Another thing I like 
about Holiday Inn is the 
restaurant. It always seems 
to be open when were 
hungary The food is good. 


“A HASSLE-FREE VACATION 
AT HOLIDAY INN. 
NOW THAT’S A VACATION:” 


Canada 








“Holiday Inn is always 
at the top of our vacation 
list. We know we can leave 
our hassles behind us. And 
that's a great start for any 

mcatiOn, 
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AT EVERY HOLIDAY INN, 
THE BEST SURPRISE IS 
NO SURPRISE: 


